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CHINA PUSHES 
SOUTHWARD 


G. F. Hudson 


KHRUSHCHEV’S 
NEW HISTORY 


4 YEAR OF WEEKLY PUBLICATION Leopold Labedz 


1960 AND 1964 GOALS COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED 1958 ACHIEVEMENTS 


(Money Items in 1957 Dollars) 


TOTAL NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


1960 UP $83 
1964 UP........ $194 


EMPLOYMENT and! 
UNEMPLOYMENT 





(Millions) 

Employment ; 
1960 UP 49 DOWN 26 | 
| 1964 UP 96; DOWN 25 | 


' 
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AVERAGE 
FAMILY INCOME 


1960 UP......... $780 
$1950 





OPERATORS’ 
NET INCOME 


1960 UP.......... $3.7 
1964 UP......... $10.2 


GOVERNMENT 
TRANSFER PAYMENTS ; 
TO INDIVIDUALS 





1960 UP. 
_ 1964 UP......... $19.0 








| FEDERAL OUTLAYS | 


FOR GOODS and 
SERVICES 


Nationg! All Othe 
ni H if 
Security Purposes 
1960 UP $60: UP $2 
1964 UP $125: UP $4 





WAGES and 
SALARIES 


SA Tit) 


YZ 
LF 


AA\ 
te 


1960 UP........... $47 
1964 UP... $105 


BUSINESS and 
PROFESSIONAL 
INCOME 


(Billions) 


1960 UP.......... $i6 
1964 UP.......... $32 


Goals For Full Prosperity 


Leon H. Keyserling 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





SOVIET ROYALTIES: One of the interesting sidelights of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s visit here was the inter- 
view given to a small group of journalists by one of his 
entourage, the Soviet novelist Mikhail Sholokhov. The story 
appeared in the press on September 26. One of the queries 
put to Sholokhov concerned Soviet failure to pay royalties 
to American writers whose books have appeared in Russian 
translation. Sholokhov answered that “the same thing applies 
to Soviet writers published in the United States.” When 
asked whether he himself had not been paid royalties for 
his works that have been published here, he replied, “Very 
often.” 

Now comes the kicker. The newspaper stories did not 
mention the name of Sholokhov’s American publisher, which 
happens to be Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. A little checking elicited 
the fact the Knopf has paid royalties on Sholokhov’s Ameri- 
can sales each year from 1934 to 1953, and again in 1957 
and 1959. The total payments to date are just over $20,000. 

NL reapines: Oxford University Press has just published 
two fat paperbacks, Readings in American Foreign Policy 
and Readings in Russian Foreign Policy. These valuable 
compilations represent a wide range of authors, publications 
and points of view. We’re pleased to note that each of the 
volumes contains two articles that originally appeared here. 
The four are: “Russian Imperialism or Communist Aggres- 
sion?” by Michael Karpovich (June 4 and 11, 1951): 
“Relations with Red China” by David J. Dallin (October 10, 
1955) ; “ “Two Chinas’ and the Global Struggle” by Richard 





L. Walker (November 14, 1955) ; and “The Storm in Easten 
Europe” by Milovan Djilas (November 19, 1956), the 
article for which Djilas received his three-year prisy 
sentence. 

Reprints: Thousands of orders are already beginning ty 
come in for reprints of “U.S. Labor vs. Khrushchev,” John 
Herling’s intimate account in our last issue of the Sovie 
Premier’s meeting with seven prominent union officiak, 
Readers will recall Herling’s earlier piece on a similar 
encounter—‘“U.S. Labor vs. Mikoyan” (February 2)—for 
which reprint orders amounted to nearly 100,000. The current 
article may be ordered by writing to: Reprint Department 
Tue New Leaner, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y, 
Prices: 15 cents per copy, $10 for 100 copies, $80 for 1,000. 


STUDENT suBScRIPTIONS: With the new school year getting} 


under way, we'd like to remind college teachers and students 
of the special rates available to them, individually and in 
groups. Bulk orders for five or more copies, to be sent to the 
instructor, cost $1.50 per semester per student. Individual 
student or teacher subscriptions can be had at $4. instead 
of the regular $6-per-year rate. A handy order form can 
be found on page 29. 

Oops: There’s one in every crowd—the type who reads the 
fine print in a contract or a magazine. Now it’s happened 
to us: Several pedants have already hit us over the head 
with a mistake we made in numbering our September % 
issue. It is not Number 36, as given, but Number 35. Librari 
ans and complete-file-keepers, note. 
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Algeria 


Rebels propose peace negotiations and 


‘ballot box in place of machine gun’ 


Answers De Gaulle 


TUNIs 

RANCE’S President Charles de 

Gaulle has taken a decisive step 
toward ending the Algerian war. 
And the rebel provisional govern- 
ment, by accepting his initiative and 
asking him to talk about it, has gone 
as far as it can to meet him. 

This nearly five-year-old conflict 
has cost the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of Algerians and French- 
men, strained the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and created a 
deep gap between the West and the 
uncommitted world. It finally brought 
de Gaulle to the helm last June, thus 
obviating a serious threat of civil 
war in France itself. It was this man, 
leader of France in its days of trial, 
who offered self-determination to the 
Algerians in his extraordinary dec- 
laration of September 16. 

In his long-awaited speech, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle lauded the French con- 
tribution, beth material and moral, 
to the “human problem” that is Al- 
geria. “Thanks to the progress of 
pacification, to the democratic prog- 
ress, to the social progress, one can 
now envisage the day when the men 
and women who live in Algeria will 
be in a position to decide their des- 
tiny, once and for all, freely, and 
with full knowledge. Taking into ac- 
fount all the elements, Algerian, ua- 
tional and international, I consider 
it necessary that recourse to self- 
determination be proclaimed from 
today onwards.” 

The consultation of the Algerian 
people, de Gaulle promised, would 
take place no more than four years 
after the return of peace to Algeria. 


October 12, 1959 


By Joan Gillespie 





Last week, two regular NL corre- 
spondents, George B. Boswell and 
Sal Tas, discussed the terms and 
implications of General Charles de 
Gaulle’s momentous policy declara- 
tion on Algeria (‘“‘“New Hope for 
Algeria’). Here, Joan Gillespie, a 
roving NL reporter in Africa, pre- 
sents first impressions of the rebel 
reaction to the French _ initiative. 





It could lead to one of three results: 
secession, integration or federation. 
The first alternative, secession or in- 
dependence, de Gaulle considered 
disastrous. It would bring with it 
“dreadful misery, terrible political 
general throat-cutting and 
ultimately a bellicose Communist 
dictatorship.”” In any case, should 
this eventuality arise, France would 
regroup those Frenchmen and AI- 
gerians wishing to remain French 
and would retain control of Saharan 
oil. Although it was not entirely clear, 
de Gaulle suggested France might 
partition Algeria. 

Complete integration would mean 
full equality between Frenchmen and 
Algerians at all levels. Then France 
would effectively extend “from Dun- 
kirk to Tamanrasset” in the Sahara. 

The third possibility is a ‘ 
of Algerians by 
leaning upon the aid of France and 


chaos, 


‘govern- 
ment Algerians, 
in close union with her, in economic 
matters, education, defense and for- 
eign affairs.” This solution, much like 
the relationship which now exists 
between France and the twelve Black 
African autonomous republics in the 
French Community, seemed to be 
the one favored by the President. 


In a sense, he has now given the 
choice to Algeria that he gave to 
France’s African territories last Sep- 
tember, when they were able to 
choose independence or some form 
of association with France. Only one 
state, Guinea, opted for independence 
at the time, but two others have al- 
ready announced they intend to do 
so soon. 

With the possibility of self-deter- 
mination before them, what meaning 
could a continued insurrection have 
for Algerians, asked de Gaulle. There 
was no chance that France would 
deal with these rebels, no chance of 
negotiation. “The fate of Algerians 
belongs to Algerians, not at all as 
the knife and the machine gun would 
impose it, but as they will express 
their will legitimately through uni- 
versal suffrage. With them and for 
them, France will assure the liberty 
of their choice.” And all Frenchmen, 
he added, would also be consulted 
on Algeria’s choice. 

Most of French and world public 
opinion reacted favorably to the 
policy declaration. For almost two 
weeks, the members of Ferhat Abbas’ 
provisional government and of the 
larger National Council of the AI- 
gerian Revolution, along with high 
level military men from the interior, 
congregated in Tunis to study the 
declaration and debate its implica- 
tions. One thing was clear from the 
beginning: This was a serious mes- 
sage and it warranted a serious reply. 
It contained something of substance, 
a ray of hope. For the first time, a 
French head of state had said in 
effect: Algeria is not France; even 





its independence is conceivable. Their 
revolution, Algerian leaders felt, had 
brought about a revolution in French 
thinking. 

For the Algerian provisional gov- 
ernment as well as for France and 
the West, the rebels’ reply on Sep- 
tember 28 was a crucial one. As one 
Algerian military man put it, “We 
have only two choices now. Either 
we go along with de Gaulle or we 
undertake an all-out war. This would 
mean two or three years of hard 
fighting, no discussion with France, 
and acceptance of the aid which 
Communist China is offering us. It 
means the lives of many more Al- 
gerians and a complete rupture with 
the West. It is a choice we wish to 
avoid if we can possibly do so.” 

The rebel provisional government 
was under 
Tunisia and France and some of her 
allies to announce its own dissolu- 


great pressure from 


tion and participate in the referen- 
dum under de Gaulle’s conditions. 
These countries reasoned that only 
the existence of the provisional gov- 
ernment. proclaimed last year, pre- 
vented de Gaulle from talking directly 
to those directing the rebellion. The 
Algerians took these views into con- 
sideration, although they did not 
wholly accede to them. 

Amid the glaring floodlights and 
flashbulbs of a large contingent of 
the international press, Ferhat Abbas 
declared his government “intended to 
neglect no occasion to give every 
chance to peace.” He solemnly ac- 
cepted Algerian participation in the 
consultation proposed by de Gaulle. 
This willingness to go to the polls 
in Algeria is the most striking 
evolution in the Algerian position 
since the rebellion broke out in 1954. 
President de Gaulle has consistently 
maintained that if the way of univer- 
sal suffrage were open—and he im- 
plied on September 16 that it had 
not been thus far—then the rebellion 
had no reason to continue. 
past history, the 
rebels’ reply made it quite clear that 
no free choice could be exercised 
“under the pressure of more than 


Referring to 








DE GAULLE: GENUINE RAY OF HOPE 


half a million soldiers, and almost 
as many gendarmes, police and mili- 
tiamen . under the pressure of 
planes, tanks and cannons, under the 
pressure of an administrative ap- 
paratus whose traditions of electoral 
fraud are known.” Those who made 
the revolution in 1954 did so after 
they had exhausted all political means 
to achieve their ends. Several mem- 
bers of the provisional government 
have themselves been victims of 
electoral “irregularities.” That they 
now agree to vote once more under 
French aegis, after “nearly a million 
dead,” is a virtual second revolution. 

A second crucial point remained 
to be met. De Gaulle’s solution was 


only to apply after the return of 
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peace. “This,” promised the Algeria 
declaration, “can be immediate,” 
provisional government holds the ke 
to a cease-fire. On the delicate matt 
of how negotiations could be und 
taken between France and the rebek 
the Algerians made a second em 
cession. “The Provisional Gover 
ment of the Algerian Republic 
stated the declaration, “recogniz 
today by numerous states, is the & 
pository and guarantor of the ip 
terests of the Algerian people unl 
the latter freely expresses itself.” The 
Algerian government, then, is 10 
a de jure, but a de facto, organism, 
“It directs and controls the resistance 
of the Algerian people and th 
liberating struggle of the Army o 
National Liberation.” It is an instr 
ment of war, which will disappear a 
soon as the referendum takes plac 
—as soon as sovereignty is give 
again to the Algerian people. 

If de Gaulle has acted in gooi 
faith. the Algerian leaders reason, 
this definition of their provisiond 
regime, named, incidentally, afte 
the one de Gaulle himself headei 
in Algiers at the end of World Wa 
IT, will permit him to negotiate. “... 
The Provisional Government of th 
Algerian Republic is ready to enter 
into talks with the French Gover: 
ment to discuss the political ani 
military conditions of a cease-fire, 
the conditions and guarantees of the 
application of self-determination.” 

The Algerian 
nounced the possible partition 0! 
Algeria as “illusory” and reaffirmel 
Algerian claims to Saharan resources 
It also asserted that Algerian inde 
pendence would not bring “anarch' 
and misery,” but was “the condition 
of all real progress.” And Algeria: 
future foreign policy would be !\ 
build the Maghreb (the Arab West 
and to cooperate with all. But thet 
strictures paled in significance beside 
the substitution of the ballot box fm 
the machine gun, and a new fl 
bility for negotiations. “The Algeria! 


declaration de 


government has come of age,” 
marked one observer. “Perhaps 
have seen the beginning of the end. 
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lf.” Th | wish THAT Thomas Jefferson 
is mo | could have been here to engage 
rganism in conversation with Nikita Khrush- 
sistant chey, Or Abraham Lincoln, who 
ind thf would have been able to put up an 
\rmy d interesting argument against our 
1 instru distinguished visitor. 1 have no com- 
>pear a paint to make against our newsmen, 
e plac who carried the chief burden of our 
S pve defense. They backed the biggest 
Bolshevik straight up against the 
worst things in his record and asked 
him how come. And the trade union 
leaders in particular were sharp and 
alte clear and ruthlessly intelligent. But 
headei sill, the questions which I wanted 
Id War put were never asked. We should 
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le. ".-Bhave had at least one professor of 
of the history at those press conferences— 
enle or one clear-headed philosopher. 
zover' For old Nikita came here as a 
al ani pedagogue. He turned every banquet 
ase-fite Bhall or cocktail lounge into a class- 
of te room. He took for granted that he 
lon. F knew all abovt history and economics 
. deB and that his listeners were simple- 
ion minded, uneducated peasants. When 
firmed ® his interrogators asked him why he 
ourees. Bis so confident that the Communists 
. inde B would bury the capitalists, he under- 
narchy took a simple and painstaking ex- 
dition planation of his faith. History, he 
geri: B implied, is automatic. Everything 
" WF goes according to rule. First you have 
West! Bone sort of society, then you have 
these another. Nothing is left to chance. 
beside ff It doesn’t make any difference what 
ox fr people want. 

flex In the Middle Ages, he patiently 
pee explained. we had feudalism. But 
> Te Btime marched on. A certain point 
ps “ Bwas passed. Feudalism came to an 
end Bend and something called capitalism 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Nikita Khrushchev’'s 


Vulgar Marxism 


took its place. The earlier system had 
been dictatorial. The later one was 
individualistic, but it allowed the rich 
to exploit the poor to such an extent 
that it was practically a system of 
slavery. 

But, the plump Prime Minister 
carefully explained to his hundreds 
of American journalists, there is one 
sure hope for the slaves of capitalism. 
The automatic rotation which put an 
end to feudalism is still in operation. 
Capitalism, too, will come to an end. 
Inventions will be made. Production 
will be speeded up. This cruel and 
ruthless individualistic system will 
just shrivel up and pass away. And 
—oh happy day!—it is decreed in 
the stars that nothing shall take its 
place but Communism. 

I wonder how many old Socialists 
or former Communists smiled as I 
did at this naive piece of exposition. 
Many years ago, open-air orators on 
the streets of New York and Chicago 
used to go through these same tricks 
of logic. Often I have read the same 
arguments in the Daily Worker. 
During the trials of the Communists 
on Foley Square, the juries were 
often given this precious lesson in 
history and economics. But last week 
it was retailed to hundreds of news- 
papermen and_ representatives of 
radio and television. Perhaps, in the 
long sessions at Camp David, Nikita 
imparted this learning to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Karl Marx has had a wide in- 
fluence—some good, some bad. But 
what has happened to him through 
the power of the Soviets is one of 
the strangest things which has ever 


taken place in this world. The various 
Socialist groups which existed in 
Russia before the Revolution con- 
tained some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the world. But luck would 
have it that the most unlearned 
leaders were the ones who achieved 
power. 

The very crudest Marxists sit in 
the Kremlin. The democratic Social- 
ists, the Mensheviks, were either 
executed or driven out. Only the 
ruthless dictators went on to posi- 
tions of power. Knowing how to 
seize and wield power, they need no 
other sort of knowledge. But sitting 
in the seats of the mighty, it is easy 
for them to assume the possession of 
learning and to lecture a great na- 
tion on the course of history. 

Face to face in the Russian Prime 
Minister’s press conferences were the 
democratic philosophies of the 17th 
and 18th centuries and the dictatorial 
thinking of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
The theories of Marx, as they have 
become simplified in the Commu- 
nist version, have taken on a fairy- 
tale quality. To anyone who can 
make any sort of picture of the flow 
of human development over the wide 
world and through the long ages, 
Khrushchev’s simplified history takes 
on the quality of a comic cartoon. 

But for the Russians, at least for 
many of them, his cosmography has 
one great advantage. It holds out the 
promise of great prosperity and hap- 
piness. It is a veritable picture of 
heaven. Our politicians promise 
prosperity for the coming Adminis- 
tration. The Communists foretell 
everything good for hundreds or 
thousands of years. 

In the face of Russian opposition 
we have many advantages. The 
theoretical basis of our industry and 
of our whole society is much more 
solid than that of our opponents. In 
some respects we are false to our 
democratic doctrines. But on the 
average we stand up pretty well. Our 
great weakness is a certain naive 
materialism. It is, perhaps, just as 
safe to believe in vulgar Marxism as 
in the speed and beauty of Cadillacs. 








Peking’s current policy is directed toward ‘rounding off the 


reconquest of Tibet by incorporating all ethnically Tibetan area; 


hina Pushes Southward 


By G. F. Hudson 


HEN INDIA was part of the British Empire, no very 
W serious attention was ever paid to the Himalayan 
frontier. The huge range of the Himalayas, extending 
from Kashmir to the northern tip of Burma, seemed to 
provide a perfect natural frontier—a virtually impassable 
barrier against invasion. And in any case, the neighbor 
beyond the watershed of the mountains was only the 
pacific, monk-ruled country of Tibet, which could not be 
a cause of alarm to anyone. 

Since 1720 Tibet had been a part of the Chinese Em- 
pire, but China had been in decline during the later part 
of the 19th century and was further weakened by civil 
wars after the fall of the monarchy in 1911. The author- 
ity of Peking in Tibet, which had been only shadowy 
since 1850, disappeared altogether in 1912, when the 
Tibetans revolted and drove out the small Chinese gar- 
risons stationed in the country. 

According to the version of history now officially 
adopted by China, British policy was directed toward 
disrupting the Chinese Empire and separating the Tibet- 
ans from their Chinese “motherland.” In fact, however, 
the British military expedition to Tibet in 1904, which 
is supposed to have been the outcome of this policy, was 
ultimately due to the refusal of the Tibetans to carry out 
a trade agreement concluded by Britain with the Govern- 
ment of China. Whatever may be thought of the British 
action in coercing Tibet, it was not for the purpose of 
terminating Chinese rule there, but to enforce a treaty 
with China on a people whom China could not control. 
The British Government had no desire to extend British 
administration beyond the Himalayas. nor did it care 
whether Tibet was independent or subject to China, as 
long as there was a definite political authority with which 
to deal in any disputes that might arise. 





Recent skirmishes along the Chinese-Indian border have 
focused world attention on this friction point of South- 
east Asia. Here, G. F. Hudson, Director of Far Eastern 
Studies at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, examines the 
historical background of the conflict and indicates the 
motives that lie behind China’s new expansionist policy. 





Therefore, when the Tibetans themselves threw off the 
Chinese yoke in 1912, Britain tried to clarify the situa 
tion on India’s northern borders by inviting Chinese and 
Tibetan representatives to Simla to negotiate a tripartite 
agreement on jurisdictions. The British formula, de 
signed to placate China while recognizing Tibetan inde 
pendence, was that the region known as Outer Tibet, in 
cluding Lhasa, should be an autonomous state under th 
“suzerainty” of China, while Inner Tibet, to the east o/ 
it, should remain under Chinese administration, but with 
ecclesiastical rights reserved to the Dalai Lama. At the 
same time, the British proposed that the Indian-Tibeta 
frontier to the north of Assam—which had never prev-} 
ously been defined—should follow what has since beet 
known as the McMahon Line, from the name of the Brit 
ish representative who drafted it. 

On the basis of these proposals, a treaty was concludel 
and initialed in July 1914. Britain and Tibet subse 
quently accepted it as binding, but the Chinese Govern 
ment repudiated its representative at the Simla confer 
ence and refused to ratify the treaty. 

The absence of Chinese consent made no difference @ 
the time, because the Chinese had meanwhile been driver 
out—not only from Outer Tibet, but from most of Inne 
Tibet as well—so that the only de facto authority to tle 
north of the McMahon Line frontier was Tibetan. More 
over, it was hardly a frontier in the ordinary sense, fof 
the forest-clad slopes and foothills on the southern side 
of the Himalayas to the east of Bhutan were occupied by 
primitive tribes, who had always hitherto been indeper: 
dent in their mountain homes. They formed a buffer 
zone between Assam and Tibet, and only the requirement 
of modern political geography and international law- 
which do not recognize mere tribal areas as “sovereig! 
—compelled the Government in Delhi to seek a definitio 
of the international boundary. 

Down to the end of the period of British rule in Indi § 
there was no trouble over the McMahon Line; the Tibe 
ans accepted it, and the Chinese were in no position ! 
do anything about it. But by clinging to the formula ¢ 
Tibetan autonomy under Chinese “suzerainty,” instead 
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of according Tibet a de jure sovereignty corresponding 
to its de facto independence, Britain left the Chinese with 
a legal case for challenging the validity of the McMahon 
Line if ever they should succeed in reimposing their rule 
in Tibet. 

If Tibet had been recognized as an independent state 
and admitted to the United Nations, the Chinese invasion 
of 1951 would have been a clear act of aggression. As it 
was, the Indian Government, inheriting the British dip- 
lomatic position on Tibet, had to admit that Tibet was a 
part of China and that Indian frontiers with Tibet were 
frontiers with China. 

In spite of its desire to maintain friendly relations with 
China, the Indian Government several years ago began 
to show concern at the circulation in China of maps show- 
ing an area of more than 20,000 square miles south of 
the McMahon Line as Chinese territory. To Indian pro- 
tests the Chinese Communist Government at first made 
the excuse that these maps had been printed under the 
Kuomintang regime and that there had not been time to 
change them. As time passed, however, and no correc- 
tions were made, it became clear that Peking was holding 
its territorial claims in reserve to be put forward at a 
convenient moment. 

The opportunity was finally created after the campaign 
against the Khamba rebels in the region north of the 
McMahon Line had led to the concentration of Chinese 
troops near the frontier. At the same time, Indian politi- 
cal reactions to the brutal suppression of the Tibetan re- 
volt caused a sharp deterioration in Indian-Chinese rela- 
tions. Then last month, Chinese troops crossed the Mc- 
Mahon Line at several points and captured the Indian 
outpost of Longju. 

In response to Indian protests, the Chinese Government 
declared that the incidents had been provoked by India, 
that, in any case, China did not recognize the McMahon 
Line and that there should be negotiations to determine 
the frontier. This challenge caused much indignation in 
India, and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, while de- 
claring that he was ready to accept minor rectifications 
of the border after arbitration, stated that he would not 
give up the “large chunks” of Indian territory demanded 
by China, and that the McMahon Line was a boundary 
geographically justified, and established by custom and 
usage. 

It was also disclosed during Parliamentary discussion 
of the Longju incident that the frontier India inherited 
from the British had been challenged by China in another 
quarter. A Chinese military road from Sinkiang into 
Tibet had been built across the northeastern corner of 
Ladakh beyond the Karakorum mountains; this also was 
claimed as Chinese territory. 

Asked in Parliament why this road-building had been 
permitted by India, without any information being given 
to the Indian public, Nehru declared that India had no 
officials in the area and that it was uninhabited. It is in 
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fact traversed by Tibetan nomad shepherds and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that New Delhi was never informed of what 
was going on. It seems more likely that the intense de- 
sire of Nehru and Defense Minister Krishna Menon to 
preserve friendship with China caused them to turn a 
blind eye to Chinese encroachment in a wild area remote 
from the Indian public. 

To judge from speeches made by Chinese officials in 
Lhasa, the challenge to the boundary of Ladakh was a 
preliminary to a claim to the whole of Ladakh as a part 
of Tibet. This irredentist policy claims that not only Ti- 
bet proper but all the areas to the west and south inhab- 
itated by people of Tibetan stock and professing Lamaic 
Buddhism belong to the “Chinese motherland”—that is 
to say, Ladakh, the Tibetan-inhabited parts of Nepal, and 
the two Himalayan states of Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Ladakh, formerly a detached Tibetan kingdom, was 
conquered by the Dogras of Kashmir in the 19th century, 
and now belongs to India by virtue of the accession of 
Kashmir to the Indian Union. Nepal is today interna- 
tionally recognized as a sovereign state, but it would cer- 
tainly receive Indian support in any frontier dispute with 
China. India is responsible by treaty for the defense of 
Sikkim, and during the recent crisis declared that it would 
also protect Bhutan against external aggression, though 
no formal defense agreement exists yet. 

Why have the Chinese been so recklessly antagonizing 
Indian national sentiment by these claims and encroach- 
ments? The main reason is undoubtedly that the Chinese 
Communists base their power on national chauvinism 
as much as on social doctrine, and it is especially neces- 
sary for them to beat the patriotic drum when the Chinese 
people are feeling the strain of the Party’s economic 
policies. The reconquest of Tibet was the recovery of a 
portion of “China” lost through “imperialist intrigues” ; 
it involves also the revision of frontiers to which China 
has never given its formal consent. In view of Tibetan 
turbulence, moreover, China feels that it is necessary to 
round off the reconquest of Tibet by incorporating, as 
far as possible, all ethnically Tibetan areas which can 
be foci of continuing national resistance to Chinese 
domination. 

If all this means a quarrel with India, Peking does not 
greatly care, for in Chinese Communist eyes the Indians 
have already been guilty of impertinent behavior by criti- 
cizing Chinese actions in Tibet. China also doubtless con- 
siders India militarily incapable of an effective defense of 
its northern frontiers—at least as long as its main stra- 
tegic efforts are directed against Pakistan. A measure of 
restraint, however, appears to have been imposed on 
China by the refusal of the Soviet Union to support an 
anti-Indian policy, and the Chinese, without renouncing 
their far-reaching claims, may refrain for the time being 
from further military action in the frontier areas. The 
initial Chinese demands are now on record as a basis for 
diplomatic pressure. 





NATIONAL REPORTS 
Stassen Adopts Conservative Policy 


In Bid for 


PHILADELPHIA 


NE OF THE MOST significant 
O mayoralty campaigns in the 
United States this year is taking 
place here. Richardson Dilworth, one 
of Pennsylvania’s two Democratic 
standard-bearers of liberalism and 
local reform since 1947—the other 
is U.S. Senator Joseph S. Clark Jr. 
—is running for re-election. His Re- 
publican Harold E. 
Stassen, former Minnesota Governor 
and former Presidential advisor on 
disarmament. 


opponent is 


Municipal reform movements usu- 
ally last but a few years and almost 
invariably center around one promi- 
nent figure. Philadelphia’s 
reform administration has been in 
office since 1951, when Clark was 
elected Mayor, and it continued when 
Dilworth succeeded Clark in 1955. 
Dilworth is now convinced that re- 
form forces will receive a powerful 
impetus if he not defeats 
Stassen, but runs considerably ahead 
of the rest of the Democratic ticket. 

So far, Stassen doesn’t seem to 
have found any issues that would 
make independent voters switch to 
the Republican party. Some ob- 
servers thought that Stassen would 
campaign for Mayor as a liberal, 
or Eisenhower, Republican. But early 
this summer, he surprised and dis- 
mayed even the conservative Phila- 
delphia Inquirer by promising to 
stop U.S. citizens from the South 
from coming here and receiving pub- 
lic assistance. Stassen has also de- 
nounced the city’s able Development 
Co-ordinator, William L. Rafsky, as 
a “Socialist.” (Back in 1951, in the 
campaign that swept the local Demo- 


public 


only 


Philadelphia Mayoralty 


By Walter R. Storey 


crats into office, the GOP charge that 
certain Democrats were Socialists 
failed to impress the electorate.) 

It is likely that the voters realize 
that many of the problems the city 
now faces are pains of growth, result- 
ing from efforts to meet civic needs. 
They are likely to be impressed with 
Senator Clark’s view: “When I left 
the Mayor’s Office, a fine start had 
been made, but there were still many 
difficult and complex problems. Dick 
Dilworth has handled these problems 
with courage, imagination and com- 
petence. . . . One of the great con- 
tributions he has made is that he 
has kept the ‘good government team’ 
of department heads and adminis- 
trators.” 

Philadelphia is the national leader 
in urban renewal, with plans under- 
way for the 2,140-acre Eastwick site, 
the largest redevelopment project in 
the U.S. The project will cost $100- 
125 million and become a com- 
munity of 60,000; about $235 million 
in new assessable properties will re- 
suli from the entire urban renewal 
program. 

Mayor Dilworth has campaigned 
for Federal assistance for urban 
areas. He has worked for more ef- 
ficient, unified public transportation, 
including cooperation between the 
railroads’ commuter lines and the 
local transit company. His ad- 
ministration has encouraged and 
aided the arts, notably the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and Playhouse-in-the- 
Park. He has taken the police out 
of politics. He has taken his program 
to the voters in television programs, 
and in his famous letters to the 
editors of the metropolitan dailies. 


Here is the Mayor’s summary ¢ 
the problems this and other greg 
cities face: “No community can bk 
immune to strains and _ stresses, ti 
deterioration, decay and _reconstru. 
lion, to the demands of populatin 
explosion, a technological revolution 
a standard of living which makes i 
clear that the things we accepted in 
the past are not sufficient for this 
day and tomorrow. 

“We have physical and enviror- 
mental problems—the movement 
people on our highways and through 
mass transit, the improvement of ow 
water supply, the protection of ow 
air against pollution, the movement 
of goods through our port, the adjust 
ment of our airports to an era of 
amazingly swift change, the aging 
of thousands of residential ani 
business structures, and obsolescence 
which is the product of time. We 
have economic problems—the main 
tenance of our central business dis 
trict, the retention in the citv d 
thousands of factory jobs, the cree 
tion of a tax base which will suppot 
the public expenditures we need t0 
make the city a good place in which 
to live and work.” 

Quaker City mayors can hold o 
fice only two successive terms. I! 
Dilworth is re-elected, he must fini 
a qualified successor in his patty 
to carry on his policies. The Mayo 
is reasonably certain that if the 
voters give him an _ overwhelmint 
mandate at the polls, he will find! 
capable man within the ranks of the 
Democratic machine who will have 
become convinced that good gover 
ment is precisely what the volel 
demand. 
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WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 


NEW TURN IN 
THE COLD WAR? 


HE RESULTS of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s visit have 
so far been wholly intangible. The 
first concrete result is likely to be 
nothing more than the implementa- 
tion of an agreement to cooperate in 


Scancer and heart disease research. 


Such research could of course have 
far-reaching beneficial effects, but 
Russian and American scientists 
working side-by-side in a laboratory 
are hardly going to melt much cold 
war ice. The further the Khrushchev 
visit recedes into the past the more 
dificult it is to assess the 12 days 
that seemed to shake the United 
States. All the issues which divide 
East and West remain pretty much 
as they were before. 

Even President Eisenhower’s at- 
tempt to reassure the Western world 
that the Soviet threat to Berlin had 
all but disappeared indicated that no 
real progress had been made on this 
crucial issue. Unfortunately, the 
President’s remarks at his news con- 
ference about the abnormality of the 
situation in Berlin left many persons 
in both Washington and Bonn with 
the feeling that Eisenhower was ready 
fo retreat somewhat on this question 
if Khrushchev would give on some 


| other key cold war issue. And the 


clarifying statement issued by the 
White House when the extraordinary 
import of the President’s comments 
on Berlin became apparent did not 
fntirely dispel the uneasiness caused 
by his ambiguous words. 

Both the cold war optimists and 
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pessimists tend to take a wait-and- 
see attitude toward the eventual out- 
come of the Khrushchev visit. No 
political realist thought for a mo- 
ment that a Premier-to-President talk 
in the mountains of Camp David 
would quickly lead to an armistice 
or even a truce in the cold war. At 
best, the optimists seemed to think 
that such a meeting would at least 
be a first tentative step toward easing 
the tensions of a decade. 

Now the optimists are talking a 
good deal about the improvement in 
the diplomatic climate that has been 
brought about by the visit. Perhaps 
the atmosphere has been cleared, but 
it is still difficult to find any genuine 
evidence of a change in the weather. 
This same sort of atmospheric 
analysis followed the 1955 Geneva 
summit talks, which brought no ap- 
preciable improvement in the East- 
West standoff. 

But the pessimists have not been 
too noisy, either. Even among those 
persons in Washington who privately 
questioned the propriety of the visit, 
there is little tendency to say, “We 
told you so.” Indeed, there is some 
feeling here that the West, and 
particularly the U.S., was a bit hasty 
in dismissing the disarmament pro- 
gram which Khrushchev so dra- 
matically presented before the United 
Nations General Assembly. Wouldn’t 
it have been better, some persons are 
wondering, to expose the plan by in- 
sisting on immediate discussion of 
it, rather than just to disregard it? 


If the Khrushchev visit did nothing 
else, it certainly demonstrated the 
vast gulf between the U.S. and the 
USSR. Khrushchev appeared to have 
no real appreciation of either the 
freedom or the essential unity of 
the nation. In many ways, his final 
television address from Washington 
was one of the most curious aspects 
of his whole trip. Did he really think 
that Americans know so little about 
the Soviet Union that they would 
accept his idyllic view of the Com- 
munist state? 

And what purpose was served by 
his outbursts at Washington’s Na- 
tional Press Club, in New York and 
in Los Angeles? He may be a man 
with a mean temper, but he is also 
a man who obviously can control 
himself and his temper. There has 
been a good deal of criticism in 
Washington of the efforts that were 
made to needle and even embarrass 
Khrushchev. 

But he surely must have expected 
to be asked about Hungary or some 
of the other less savory aspects of 
his long career. The flashes of anger 
which accompanied his answers to 
such questions served to show Ameri- 
cans that they are dealing with a 
tough and frequently ruthless man, 
and not with the convivial imbiber 
that some superficial reporting from 
Moscow and elsewhere in Europe had 
made him out to be. 

Although there is no definite indi- 
cation that a summit conference will 
precede Eisenhower’s visit to the 
Soviet Union next spring, it is 
generally believed that the Presi- 
dent’s trip was postponed primarily 
to allow time for a summit meeting. 
The well-being of the Eisenhower 
grandchildren was hardly the deter- 
mining factor in the postponement. 
It is unlikely, however, that a single 
summit meeting will bring about any 
more concrete results than did the 
Khrushchev visit to the United 
States. 

As Khrushchev suggested during 
his American trip, and as British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and others have also suggested, sum- 





mit meetings will probably have to 
be put on some sort of a regular 
basis if any of the basic cold war 
issues are ever to be settled. Yet it 
is difficult to see how even a series 
of summit conferences will create an 
atmosphere of mutual trust. At the 
very time that final preparations for 
the Khrushchev visit were being 
made, for example, Communist forces 
were trying to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of Laos. 

There has been some speculation 
that Khrushchev’s latest admonitions 
to Communist China to keep the 
peace indicate that he is becoming 
as concerned as the West over the 
war-making potential that Commu- 
nist China is so rapidly developing. 
But whatever Khrushchev’s private 
thoughts on Communist China may 
be, the first test of the new inter- 
national climate that the optimists 
hope will be one of the long-term 
results of the Khrushchev visit un- 
doubtedly will come in Southeast 
Asia. And it remains to be seen 
whether Moscow can contain Peking 
even if Khrushchev wants to do so. 

The postponement of the Eisen- 
hower visit to the Soviet Union has 
the additional effect of thrusting the 
whole question of personal diplomacy 
still further into the 1960 Presi- 
dential campaign. It is generally 
agreed that Vice President Richard 
Nixon and the Republican party will 
benefit most from this international 
stretch-out. But it is still quite pos- 
sible, of course, that Moscow, or 
more likely Peking, will almost com- 
pulsively disturb the international 
equilibrium at a time and in a way 
that could embarrass the American 
advocates of the new diplomacy. 

But the dominant view in Wash- 
ington still seems to be that nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union ought 
to be pursued, while we continue to 
keep our guard up. The greatest 
danger, of course, is that the U.S. 
may relax its defense and then sud- 
denly realize on the brink of yet 
another crisis that the claws of the 
Russian bear are as sharp as they 
have ever been. 
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By Martin Ebon 


GENERAL GRIVASIA 


OR MORE than four years, Gen- 
a George Grivas lived a life 
of daring and color as head of the 
guerrilla forces that sought to oust 
the British from Cyprus and link 
it with Greece. The struggle for this 
island, whose population is over- 
whelmingly of Greek ethnic origin, 
not only threatened Greek-British and 
Greek-Turkish relations; it also dis- 
rupted the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the Balkan Pact, and the 
whole position of Greece in the ef- 
fort to halt Soviet encroachment in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

By careful and quiet negotiation, 
the matter was finally settled be- 
tween diplomatic representatives of 
the various powers at Zurich. Now 
the island’s self-government is evolv- 
ing under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, its religious and 
temporal head. Grivas, casting off 
his nom de guerre of “Dighenis,” 
last spring made a triumphal return 
io Athens. The Greek Government 
premoted him to Lieutenant General, 
and Parliament voted him a special 
lifetime pension equivalent to the 
full pay of his new rank. 

Grivas urged Greeks and Cypriots 
to accept the Zurich agreements, in 
order to assure peace and unity. He 
expressed disinterest in political af- 
fairs; he received promising offers, 
notably from an influential British 
newspaper chain, for a series of 
articles on his experiences; and he 
settled down in the fishing village of 
Porto Helli, in eastern Greece, to 
write his memoirs. 

In a leaflet distributed in Cyprus 
Jast March 9, Grivas stated that those 
who refuse to accept the Zurich 





MARTIN EBON, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Greece, is 
author of World Communism Today. 


agreement “and who wish to contin 
the struggle, would not only divid 
the Cypriot people but possibly the 
whole Greek nation.” He added: “Fo 
myself, I prefer this solution—eve 
though it is not the one we waited 
for, and the one which would have 
satisfied our aspirations—rather than 
have a national division, because in 
such a division we should lose all.” 

Grivas issued a call “for harmony, 
unity and love, so that on the ashes 
of the glorious national epic, you 
may construct a new democracy.’ 
Speaking of his own future, Grivas 
said at the time, “I am resolved not 
to mix in politics or public life, either 
in Cyprus or in Greece. . . .” 

But retirement has never been 
much to Grivas’ liking. In 1945, he 
retired with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel; a decade later he emerged 
as the leader of the Cypriot guer 
rillas. Today, the Athenian political 
scene reverberates with echoes of the 
62-year-old Grivas’ dissatisfaction 
with (a) Archbishop Makarios, (b) 
the Greek Government of Premier 
Constantin Karamanlis, (c) the & 
tablished political parties, (d) ad: 
ministrative developments in Cyprus, 
and (e) the general economic-politi: 
cal status of Greece. 

Grivas is restive and frustrated 
Porto Helli is a fine place for fisher 
men, but rather remote from the 
center of the public stage, either ne 
tional or world-wide. His return '0 
national prominence began with ir 
creasingly frequent trips to Athens 
Newspaper interviews were granted 
rather readily. Greek politicians, who 
saw promise in his reflected glory, 
went on brief pilgrimages to Porto 
Helli. 

However, disillusionment began t 
he two-sided. Grivas, the man wh 
had hidden successfully in the mowt 
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Greek Cypriot hero may emerge as leader of extremists 
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tains of Cyprus for more than four 
years, and who had been a romantic 
and wise figure at a distance, did 
not benefit from on-the-spot exposure 
to the Hellenic political limelight. 
His speeches and private utterances 
caused many listeners and visitors to 
shift uneasily in their seats. His so- 
cial and economic ideas sounded 
shockingly naive. Talk of a Greek 
Eisenhower or a Greek de Gaulle, or 
even of another General Alexander 
Papagos (Greek Premier from 1952 
until his death in 1955) tended to 


hearts, that we couldn’t have every- 
thing we wanted in one big swoop. 
Here he was, our hero. And now? 
Now they are snickering at him. The 
smart politicians would like to use 
him, but even they are scared of 
what he might say or do. His notions 
of press freedom, for instance, give 
you the creeps. It breaks my heart 
to see this happening. If he had died 
a hero’s death, we could have kept 
our glorious illusion. Or if he had 
just kept quiet.” 

But Grivas is not keeping quiet. 


KARAMANLIS AND GRIVAS: 'THE DETERIORATION HAS BEEN PAINFUL' 


dry up. The deterioration has been 
painful. 

As one patriotic young Greek put 
itto me in Athens recently: “Look, 
we loved this man. He was our hero. 
He personified all we had ever hoped 
to be ourselves. Then he came out 
of the mountains of Cyprus, stepped 
off a plane in Athens in his patched- 
up uniform, and we cheered our 
heads off. He had won our victory. 
Cyprus is going to be free. We had 
known right along, in our heart of 
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On July 29 he “dissociated” himself 
from the Zurich agreement, saying 
that he would fight it “with all my 
strength.” He called it an effort to 
“enslave the Cypriot people.” Pre- 
mier Karamanlis answered that the 
Athens Government, regardless of 
Grivas’ change of heart, must “as- 
sume the responsibilities’ of the 
Zurich agreement “fully and to their 
entire extent.”” He added, “I am con- 
vinced that the interests of the na- 
tion, and of Cyprus specifically, were 


well served by the London agree- 
ments [which followed the Zurich 
ialks], which secured, at the same 
time, a happy conclusion of General 
Grivas’ fight.” 

The balance achieved during the 
Zurich talks is an exceedingly deli- 
cate one. Grivas may yet upset it. 
While the Athens Radio is sure not 
to give the agreements prominence 
in its broadcasts beamed to Cyprus, 
they have been quoted fully by 
Radio Moscow and in Greek-language 
broadcasts from Prague and Bucha- 
rest. Turkish-Greek 
being patched up, and this calls for 
maturity and true statesmanship on 
both sides. Cyprus riots may be 
touched off at any time, and Grivas 
is tossing matches near a leaking 


relations are 


gasoline tank. 

Into the controversy has entered 
a note of personal rivalry with Arch- 
bishop Makarios, who held the 
Cyprus limelight while Grivas was 
wrangling with his ghost writer and 
literary agents about his unfinished 
memoirs. On September 15. Makari- 
os, nettled by Grivas’ long-distance 
interference, said that he rejected 
the ex-guerrilla chief’s right to de- 
cide what was best for Cyprus, as 
this right only to the 
Cypriot people.” 

Grivas could certainly become a 
rallying point of extremist sentiment 
in Greece and Cyprus. A compromise 
solution, such as the Zurich agree- 


“belongs 


ments, can never -satisfy the all-or- 
nothing elements. The world Com- 
munist movement suffered a severe 
setback when the dangerous Cyprus 
settled. So here is a 
tragic paradox: Grivas, monarchist 
and anti-Communist, arch-conserva- 
itive and patriot, threatens to trigger 
unrest and political confusion that 
must surely delight the Communists. 


matter was 








Expanding production and consumption 


are prerequisites for optimum growth 


GOALS 
FOR 


FULL 
PROSPERITY 


By Leon H. Keyserling 





The initiation of a Senate investigation last week into 
the anomaly of several million unemployed in an other- 
wise thriving economy has drawn attention once again 
to the country’s rate of economic growth. Among the 
most prominent advocates of an accelerated rate of 
growth has been Leon H. Keyserling, one of the coun- 
try’s distinguished economists. A leading New Deal- 
Fair Deal stalwart, Keyserling has specialized during 
the past 25 years—as a public official, consultant and 
writer—on housing and employment problems. From 
1946-53 he served successively as vice-chairman and 
chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and is now a consulting economist and attorney. 





HE THREE GREAT purposes of practically any econo. 
mic system, including ours, at the midceniury are 
these: 

1. To achieve steady and optimum economic growth 
in real terms. This means making maximum use of ou; 
productive capabilities, including manpower and brains, 
technology and science, and natural resources. The whole 
history of economic progress has been founded upon the 
use of improved technology to increase production, and 
especially to increase production per capita. 

2. To apportion our total national production wisely, 
so that we do not get what we need least at the expense of 
what we need most. 

3. To combine economic progress and efficient use of 
resources with economic justice, as the American people 
understand economic justice. 

The central economic condition for the accomplishment 
of these three great purposes, by no means yet achieved, 
is that there be a balanced development of (a) investment 
in the means of expanding production, and (b) private 
and public consumption—meaning public demand for 
goods and services—at rates which insure maximum use 
of total resources and optimum economic growth. This 
depends mainly upon a volume and distribution of effec. 
tive purchasing power which brings private and public 
spending into line with an investment and consumption 
pattern consistent with the accomplishment of our goals 

This flow and distribution of purchasing power is 
affected by all basic national economic policies, including 
public spending and taxation, monetary policy and vari 
ous other programs. Thus, for example, the Social Se 
curity system and wage-and-hour legislation significantly 
affect the private flow of purchasing power. Similarly, 
prices and wages and profits, and in fact practically all 
policies in the private sector of the economy, are primar: 
ily significant in terms of their bearing upon income flow 
and distribution as these in turn affect the three great 
purposes of our national economic life. 

Except in wartime, I think that most of our economic 
difficulties and shortcomings have resulted largely be- 
cause our thought and action have departed seriously 
from the basic economics outlined above. We have not 
set forth clearly and quantitatively, on both a short-range 
and a long-range basis, the three vital objectives of our 
economic life. Consequently, we have had no effective 
way of attuning means initially to the attainment of these 
objectives, nor of readjusting these means pragmatically 
and quickly when circumstances require re-evaluating the 
relative priorities of the objectives themselves. We have 
not developed and put to use a systematic and integrated 
portrayal of the capabilities and needs of our economy 
as a whole, and measured both ends and means in terms 
of this complete tableau. 

In fiscal policy, our thought and action are among the 
most serious departures from basic economics as I have 
defined it. The real purpose of Federal spending is 
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primarily to stimulate or repress the economy, or to 
achieve a budget balance. The towering central purpose 
of Federal spending is to allocate a sufficient proportion 
of what our total national output would be, under con- 
ditions of maximum employment and production and 
optimum economic growth, to the great priorities of our 
national security and domestic public needs. These can 
be served only by Federal spending, or served better by 
Federal spending than by some other way. This means 
that the level of Federal spending should be determined 
by estimating first the total potential output of our econ- 
omy under optimum conditions, and then deciding as a 
matter of national policy what part of this output we want 
to allocate through Federal spending to various national 
priority purposes. 

Federal taxation represents an entirely different prob- 
lem, Taxation, unlike public spending for needed pur- 
poses, has little or no positive value per se. While it is 
often said that taxation may help to improve income 
distribution, it is really spending that puts income where 
it is needed; taxation is for other purposes. Thus, the 
real purpose of Federal taxation, after the level of Federal 
snending is appropriately determined, is to help achieve 
the desirable flow of income and purchasing power. If 
we are threatened with excessive pressures upon even 
optimum use of our resources (that is, inflationary pres- 
sures jeopardizing the maintenance of optimum growth 
and economic justice), then taxation should be high 
enough to run a budgetary surplus. If we suffer from 
large unemployment of plant and manpower, then taxa- 
tion should be at levels which result in a deficit. In other 
words, it is tax policy, not spending policy, which should 
be used to deal with stabilization. 

The same strictures apply even more vigorously to 
monetary policy. To be sure, there is need for a discrim- 
inating monetary policy. But the blunderbuss methods of 
the Federal Reserve System are again aggravating the 
distortions in the credit and investment and income struc- 
ture which are even more serious than the absolute levels. 
They are also repressing production and employment, al- 
though the urgent need is for expansion. 

The final departure from basic economics is insufficient 
stress upon long-range programs. We are constantly at- 
tempting to make random and improvised adjustments 
to immediate situations. The idea seems to be that, if we 
take care of today, tomorrow will take care of itself. I 
think it is a more fundamental truth that, if we take care 
of tomorrow, today will take care of itself. 

In real terms, our average annual growth rate during 
the period 1953-58 was only 1.3 per cent. This was only 
about 40 per cent of the 3 per cent annual average 
achieved in the period 1920-1958—which is erroneously 
accepted as an optimum. It was only in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of what the new technology permits, and what 
current world conditions require. This has created huge 
deficits in business investments and profits, in private and 
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public consumption, and in incomes and living standards. 

These trends have had a most serious effect upon the 
second of the great purposes of our national economic 
life, namely, the servicing of our priority needs. A deficit 
of $152 billion in total national production has meant, 
on the basis of the actual tax rates which have been in 
effect, a loss of about $25 to $30 billion in revenues to 
the Federal Government. With these additional revenues, 
obviously, we could have applied much more to our pub- 
lic needs, even without unbalanced budgets. 

The same trends have worked against the maintenance 
and advancement of economic justice. They have borne 
down disproportionately upon all vulnerable groups: 
the unemployed, the farmer, the low-income family 
generally, the small businessman. They have hurt the old 
people, because we have said that “we cannot afford” 
to provide them with enough Social Security. And these 
damaging effects of low economic growth have been 
compounded because the low economic growth has tended 
to spur a price inflation which has been entirely regres- 
sive in its impact. 

Our troubles have resulted basically because private 
consumption and public programs combined have not 


kept up with the actual expansion of our productive 


plant and facilities, and much less with optimally 
balanced economic development. Essentially the same 
thing happened in the period leading up to the Great 
Depression. The only reason that we have been in less 
trouble more recently is that various improvements in 
the private and public sectors have prevented the dis- 
tortions from becoming nearly so great as they were in 
that earlier period. 

It is vital to observe, also, that the distortions in that 
earlier period occurred because profits and investment 
rose too much in ratio to consumption at a stable price 
level (aside from falling farm prices). In the recent 
period, on the other hand, distortions have risen as 
a result of a lag of public and private consumption be- 
hind profits and investment in producer facilities under 
conditions of a rising price level. This illustrates that 
price-income relationships are more important than the 
absolute trends in prices. 

The deficiency in private consumption did not come 
about because consumers as a whole spent too little 
of their incomes and saved too much. On the contrary, 
the $96 billion deficiency in private consumer spending 
during the period 1953-58 resulted from a deficiency 
of more than $130 billion in consumer income before 
taxes. Of this, more than $30 billion was deficiency in 
net farm operators’ income, and more than $100 billion 
was a deficiency in the consumer income before taxes 
of other groups, made up practically entirely of a de- 
ficiency in wages. 

Optimum utilization of our growing resources would 
lift our total national production by about $83 billion 
above the 1958 level by 1960, and by about $194 billion 
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by 1964. For the period 1958-64 as a whole, the dif- 
ference in total national production, comparing high 
and low growth rates, would be almost $400 billion; 
the difference in opportunities for employment would 
be close to 16.4 million, and there would be about 11.4 
million fewer people unemployed. 

This projection takes account of the needs of the 
economy as a whole, based upon examination of a wide 
range of detailed studies. The total Federal budget in 
calendar 1960 should be about $7.5 billion higher than 
the President’s original budget for fiscal 1960, which 
itself is about $4 billion below the estimated actual budget 
for fiscal 1959. A calendar 1964 budget of more than 
$96.5 billion is indicated. The projections assume some 
adjustments in tax rates to lighten the tax burden on 
low-income families and so expand consumption, and 
some closing of tax loopholes. On this basis, an optimum 
rate of economic growth would very substantially re- 
duce the Federal budget’s proportionate role in total 
national production, and would reduce even more the 
proportionate role of the national debt in total national 
production. It follows that, with optimum economic 
growth, the quite proper goal of balancing the Federal 
budget would be attainable. 

This budget projection includes a very liberal al- 
lowance for the expansion of national security and in- 
ternational outlays which, contrasted with $48 billion 
originally proposed in the President’s 1959 budget. would 
involve $53 billion in calendar 1960, and $59 billion in 
calendar 1964. But there would still be room for the 
expansion of Federal outlays for all domestic programs. 

The per capita outlays for housing would rise from 
$2.09 in fiscal 1960 to $11.52 in 1964—a more than 
five-fold increase. This, combined with much larger ex- 
pansion of private housing investment, would expand 
residential construction for all income groups, remove 
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most substandard housing by 1964, and enlarge housing 





investment and employment as a main substitute for 
technological displacement in other sectors. 

The per capita outlays for education would rise from 
$2.58 in fiscal 1960 to $26.18 in calendar 1964—more 
than ten-fold increase. This, combined with feasible ex- 
pansion of state and local educational outlays, would 
practically remove the classroom shortage by 1964, rais } 
teachers’ pay to decent levels, and allow considerabl) 





for higher education, research and science. 

The per capita outlays for public health would rise 
from $3.66 in fiscal 1960 to $14.14 in calendar 1964— 
a nearly four-fold increase. This, combined with ex- 
pansion of private, state and local outlays, would bring 
adequate health services to almost all families. 

The per capita outlays for labor, manpower and other 
welfare services, and for public assistance, would rise 
from $14.56 in fiscal 1960 to $20.94 in calendar 1964. 
This would close the vast deficiencies in these services: 
It would, for example, just about double the miserabl 
low old-age assistance benefits per recipient. 

The per capita outlays for natural resource develop: 
ment would rise from $9.23 in fiscal 1960 to $12.57 
in calendar 1964. This would bring basic resource de 
velopment more nearly into line with economic growth 
and population shifts. 

I believe that the American economy can and should 
maintain reasonable price stability. Most of the serious 
price inflation we have experienced during the past 3! 
years has been due to the impact of transition from 
peace to war, wartime, and reconversion from war t 
peace. Aside from such periods, the American econom! 
has been prone to exhibit an almost amazing degree of 
price stability over the three decades as a whole. Thi 
experience simply does not justify the irrational scale 
campaigns which warn that, even in the absence of at 
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other war. we are threatened with a further depreciation 
in the value of the dollar comparable to that which has 
occurred since 1929 or since 1939. 

“The new inflation” of 1955-1958 indicates a very 
high inverse correlation between the rate of economic 
growth, the level of unemployment, the condition of the 
Federal budget, the trends in public outlays and the 
process of inflation. I am profoundly convinced that 
the main lesson of the new inflation is this: Just as 
excessive rate of economic growth and excessive pres- 
sure upon production resources generate inflation, so 
excessive economic slack and an excessive rate of un- 
employment, short of a well-established recession, pro- 
duce inefficiencies and other factors which generate price 
inflation. The conclusion, of course, is that the effort 
to combat inflation by opposing an optimum rate of 
economic growth and maximum utilization of plant and 
manpower is perverse and self-defeating. 

The practice of administered price increases is es- 
sentially related to my thesis that the development of 
severe economic slack generates more price inflation 
than optimum economic conditions. A careful examina- 
tion of this administered price inflation also lends much 
support to my basic thesis that administered prices and 
profits and investment have tended to get out of line 
with private and public consumption. This indicates 
that the argument that wage changes necessitated price 
increases has no general, overall merit. 

While we are not at war, we are most certainly in 
the space age, and so also are the Russians. Consequently, 
our economic policies need to be as realistic and purpose- 
ful, though not as strenuous, as in wartime. 

First and foremost, we still need national goals to 
guide our efforts. The President’s Economic Reports, as 
required by the Employment Act of 1946, should state 
specific quantitative short- and long-range balanced 
goals for maximum production, employment and _ pur- 
chasing power, geared to consumption or use goals. 
These may be less detailed as to components than in 
wartime, because the pressures on our resources are less, 
and more can be left to private adjustments. 

It is equally essential that the Economic Reports de- 
fine what portion of our growing total production and 
consumption at full resource use should be devoted to 
those programs which mean most to us as a nation. In 
this framework the Federal budget should be an instru- 
ment toward what a full economy can afford and needs 
by way of public consumption or use, instead of being 
adjusted to what a repressed or stricken economy “can- 
not afford.” 

The tax program should be so devised as to help keep 
private purchasing power in line with the amount of 
production available for private consumption. It should 
also impose the tax burden equitably, which really 
means to improve the distribution of total private pur- 
chasing power. 
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The tight money policy should be abandoned, because 
it prevents adequate economic growth, contributes to 
inflation and redistributes income unjustly. Monetary 
policy should be adjusted to the goals in the Economic 
Report. 

Essential Federal legislative programs include the 
farm program, basic resource development, social se- 
curity, housing and protective legislation dealing with 
such matters as minimum wages, education and health. 
These programs all need vast improvement, to help ex- 
pand consumption sufficiently. Foreign economic assist- 
ance needs immense expansion. The size of these pro- 
grams should not be determined by accident or by 
special-interest pressures. They should rather be fitted 
into their proper place in a consistent Economic Report 
and budget which balance our total economic capabilities 
at full production and employment with a corresponding 
amount of private and public consumption or use, and 
with the servicing of our needs in the order of their 
importance. 

I do not believe it is now desirable to invoice direct 
governmental controls of prices or wages. But I be- 
lieve that the most useful treatment of this problem would 
be for the President’s Economic Reports, in addition 
to setting maximum production, employment and _ pur- 
chasing power goals, also to include careful short- and 
long-range analyses of what kinds of income flow to 
the various segments of the economy would be conducive 
to meeting these goals, and what kinds of price-wage- 
profit policies would be consistent with this kind of 
income flow. It is particularly important that this identi- 
fication of “needed levels of purchasing power” as well 
as of “needed levels of production and employment” be 
made in consultation with private economic leadership. 

If sufficient attention were directed toward wage-price- 
profit relationships, and if business were not fearful of 
alternative periods of boom and bust—that is, if the 
Government were to carry out its share in the purposes 
of the Employment Act—private investment would be 
likely to be regularized at desirable rates of growth. 
Appropriate tax policies can be helpful toward this end. 
The broad definition of needed levels of private in- 
vestment should be included in the maximum production 
goals under the Employment Act. 

Above all, if we now become prey to the notion that 
“inflation is a greater danger to us than Khrushchev,” 
we shall continue to lose more and more ground in the 
current world struggle. For, in its essence, the current 
obsession about inflation is a campaign against the 
positive things we need to do. It plays upon illegitimate 
fears instead of raising legitimate hopes. It says that 
we are weak instead of rallying our strength. It sets up 
economic Maginot Lines instead of developing new eco- 
nomic weapons. It fails to recognize that in our eco- 
nomic policies, just as in our international policies, we 
cannot have safety or stability by standing still. 





KHRUSHCHEV’S 
New Party HISTORY 


Recent Soviet textbook treats the record as ‘today’s politics projected into the past 


HE MOST extensive dumping 
a, in publishing history 
has just been carried out: The Short 
Course of the History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
has been replaced by a new textbook. 
The old into 50 
million copies, has now been thrown 
into the “dustbin of history.” 

The new 


one, which ran 


version was slow in 
coming. After the condemnation of 
the Short Course by Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev in his “secret 
speech” at the 20th Congress, a 10- 
member editorial board under B. N. 
Ponomarev was set up “to prepare 
a popular, Marxist textbook of Party 
history, based on historical facts.” 
It was to be ready within a year, 
but the vicissitudes of history, the 
struggle for power among Stalin’s 
heirs, and the 1956 upheaval in 
Eastern Europe delayed its comple- 
tion. Too many delicate points in 
the “revealed history” needed care- 
ful reinterpretation and too many of 
Stalin’s entourage were falling by 
the wayside. Only now, with the con- 
solidation of power of the new Party 
Secretary, has the new official version 
of Party history appeared. The first 
edition was sold out in a few hours. 

The new textbook is twice as long 
as the Short Course. It is quite up to 
date and even includes a chapter on 
the 21st Congress and the Seven- 
Year Plan. It is significant not only 
because it reflects the recent changes 
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in the USSR, being the most authori- 
tative statement of the present Party 
line, but also because it is to be the 
new Soviet Bible of the post-Stalin 
era. Just as the Short Course was 
launched to the historical 
myths of the “Stalin epoch,” so the 


shape 


new textbook offers revised material 
to establish the historical perspective 
of the 


politically under Khrushchev. 


generation to be formed 


Stalin’s niche in history. As 
could be expected, the most striking 
difference between the old and the 
new presentation of the “historical 
facts” is the role attributed to Stalin. 
The Short Course was, of course, one 
of the instruments of Stalin’s self- 
agerandizement, where he attributed 
to himself deeds performed by other 
actors. Having liquidated them, he 
either retrospectively ascribed treach- 
erous actions to them or erased their 
names altogether from the history 
of the Revolution. 

The new version puts Stalin in 
his place, without giving back their 
real role to the original actors. In 
the Short Course, Stalin first 
mentioned in connection with his 


was 


pronouncement on the Baku strike of 
1904, and ii was stressed that be- 
fore the 1905 Revolution he “was 
carrying on tremendous revolutionary 
. . He reso- 
lutely prepared the workers for the 
decisive battle against autocracy.” 


work in Transcaucasia. . 


These and many other references, 
often joining Stalin’s activity to that 
of Lenin before, during and after the 
1917 Revolution, are now omitted. 


The differences among the Bolshe. 
vik leaders after the February revolu. 
tion and before Lenin’s return from 
exile receive new treatment. The 
Short Course stated: 

“TLeo | 
workers of the Moscow organiza- 
tion, for example, [Alexei I.] Rykov, 


[ Andrei | [ Victor] 


Nogin, held a semi-Menshevik posi- 


Kamenev and _ several 


Bubnov and 
tion of conditionally supporting the 
Provisional Government and _ the 
policy of the partisans of war. Stalin, 
who had just returned from exile, 
[ Vyacheslav M.] Molotov and others, 
together with the majority of the 
Party, upheld a policy of non-con- 
fidence in the 
ment, opposed the partisans of war, 


Provisional Gover- 
and called for an active struggle 
against the imperialist war.” 

The new textbook repeats that 
“‘Kamenev took up a semi-Menshevik 
position” toward the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, but adds that “an incorrect 
position for pressure on the Pro- 
visional Government, with a demand 
to open peace negotiations, was taken 
up by J. V. Stalin, who soon re 
nounced it, however, and_ accepted 
Lenin’s platform.” 

Stalin’s role in the Revolution and 
Civil War is deflated, and _ several 
historical falsifications of it are now 
dismissed. But he has not been re 
duced to a secondary role, although 
he is often made to appear one among 
many in the company of other 
Bolshevik leaders. Not infrequently. 
he is presented as the spokesman of 
the Party, at a discreet distance be 
hind Lenin, but unmistakably the 
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most important among Lenin’s fol- 
jowers. 

As before, Leon Trotsky’s role is 
falsified, but in a different way. The 
Short Course claimed that the Bolshe- 
vik uprising in October 1917 was 
directed by a Party Center headed 
by Stalin. The new text attributes 
the orgauization of the uprising to 
the Revolutionary Military Center of 
the Central Committee, which formed 
apart of the Revolutionary Military 
Committee of the Petrograd Soviet. 
It was in this last body that Trotsky 
played such an important role in the 
preparation of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. But the new text does not dis- 
close this fact. 

He is no longer accused of having 
“blabbed ihe date of the uprising 
to the enemy” (as is still alleged in 
the present introduction to John 
Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the 
World). But in a truly Solomonic 
fashion, “the whole work of or- 
ganizing ihe uprising” is assigned to 
Lenin, who “summoned the members 
of the Revolutionary Military Com- 
mittee. . . .” Thus one of Stalin’s 
personal myths is demolished, with- 
out being replaced by a truthful ac- 
count of what actually happened. 

Another such myth, that of Stalin’s 
feats on the southern front in the 
Civil War, is similarly abolished. It 
was fostered assiduously in his life- 
time. The defense of Tsaritsyn and his 


plan to defeat General Denikin 
(which, according to the previous 
version, replaced the suspicious 


strategic proposals of Trotsky) were 
the two artificial props used to es- 
tablish Stalin’s title to glory in the 
Civil War. 

Now, though the textbook states 
that “the military council of the 
North Caucasus region was headed 
by J. V. Stalin,” it maintains that 
“the main force that defended Tsarit- 
syn was made up of the workers’ 
units lel by K. E. Voroshilov.” 
Similarly, although it refers to the 
change in “the previous plan of di- 
recting the main blow from Tsaritsyn, 
which no longer corresponded to the 
tasks of the moment” and to its re- 
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placement by another plan, it does 
not mention Stalin as its author. 

Nor is the failure of the Red Army 
in the battle of Warsaw in 1920 at- 
tributed this time to “the wrecker’s 
order issued by Trotsky,” but simply 
to “the errors of Soviet command.” 
Stalin’s role in the pre-revolutionary 
and revolutionary periods, though 
not made negligible, is definitely 
diminished. 


Stalin comes into his own. 
However, in the chapters devoted to 
the struggle with the opposition, he 
comes into his own. True, Lenin’s 
testament, which gave a negative as- 


LEO KAMENEV: ‘SEMI-MENSHEVIK’ 


sessment of Stalin’s character and 
proposed that he be replaced by 
somebody else, is quoted, but it is 
explained that the Party Congress, 
“taking into consideration the serv- 
ices rendered by J. V. Stalin, his 
relentless struggle with Trotskyism 
and other anti-Party groupings, de- 
cided to leave him in the post of 
General Secretary, with the proviso 
that J. V. Stalin should take into 
account the criticism of him by V. I. 
Lenin and draw the necessary con- 
clusions.” 

Stalin’s services in defeating the 
opposition full 
praise. His pamphlets are quoted as 
defending Leninism, and his book, 


receive personal 





Problems of Leninism, is described 
as helping “the Communists in the 
struggle against the perversion of 
Leninism . . . to strengthen the faith 
of the working class in the possibility 
of building a socialist society in the 
Soviet Union by its own efforts, with- 
out waiting for the state support of 
the West European proletariat.” 


Cult without a_ personality. 
In comparison with the period of 
Stalin’s struggle for power, his per- 
sonal rule in the subsequent two 
decades is heavily played down. He 
is mentioned only occasionally and 
is then presented as subordinate to 
some sort of collective polity: He 
published his article, “Dizzy with 
Success,” “according to the decision 
of the Central Committee”; he “was 
put at the head of the armed forces” 
during the war, etc. 

All the historically important 
political and economic decisions are 
attributed to the “wise policy of the 
Party and the Soviet Government,” 
and it is impossible to learn from 
the new textbook what the “person- 
ality cult of J. V. Stalin,” which it 
condemns, was like. Nor for that 
matter can one learn anything about 
its causes or its consequences. The 
new textbook refers to “the infringe- 
ments of Party and Soviet democ- 
racy” and of “the principle of col- 
lective leadership”: “Many important 
problems were decided by Stalin per- 
sonally.” But we are not told what 
these problems were. All political de- 
cisions then taken that are specifical- 
ly mentioned are praised unreserved: 
ly. 

The same curious double treat- 
ment is applied to all the postwar 
ideological The 
resolutions of the Central Committee 
of 1946 and 1948, which led to the 
persecution of writers and artists, 
are mentioned favorably. This de- 
spite the fact that they were partly 
rescinded afterwards, having al- 
legedly resulted from the harmful 


causes  célébres. 


influence exercised by the late Secret 
Police Chief Lavrenti P. Beria and 


former Premier Georgi Malenkov 
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on Stalin. The Lysenko affair, Stalin’s 
contributions to linguistics, and his 
Economic Problems of Socialism are 
also referred to in a half-approving, 
though elliptical, way. 

These “discussions, conducted on 
Party initiative in various scientific 
disciplines, contributed to the over- 
coming of a series of ideological 
errors, strengthened the principle of 
partiinost [Party spirit] in science 
and helped to raise the level of 
scientific investigations. However, 
under the influence of the personality 
cult of J. V. Stalin, these discussions 
also had harmful consequences.” 

The final verdict on Stalin is none- 
theless quite favorable: “The essence 
of the Party criticism of the per- 
sonality cult consisted in the removal 
of the harmful consequences of this 
cult and in the strengthening thereb, 
of the position of socialism, and 
not in the general denial of the posi- 
tive role of J. V. Stalin in the life 
of the Party and of the country. 
Under the leadership of the Commu- 
nist party and its Central Committee, 
in which J. V. Stalin played a leading 
role, the Soviet Union achieved 
enormous world-wide successes. J. V. 
Stalin did much that was beneficial 
to the Soviet Union, to the CPSU, 
and to the whole international work- 
ers movement.” 

Thus Stalin emerges 
battered from this operation, but not 
as mauled as he was in Khrushchev’s 
“secret speech.” He remains a “posi- 
tive hero” of our time, despite “the 
serious mistakes committed by him 
in the last period of his life.” It 
decided that the 
legitimacy of the regime left by Stalin 
to his heirs might be seriously under- 
mined if he were to be classed with 
the powers of darkness. 


somewhat 


was obviously 


The Moscow Trials. The Mos- 
cow Trials of 1936-38 are simply not 
mentioned in the new “history.” The 
Short Course called Trotsky, Grigori 
Zinoviev and Kamenev the “real and 
direct organizers of the murder of 
Kirov.” The new textbook diplomati- 
cally announces that the murderer 
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was an “angry renegade” (with a 
Party card) who “associated with 
the former members of the Zinovie- 
vist anti-Party group.” 

However, though the members of 
the opposition are still attacked as 
enemies of the Party, they are no 
longer accused of being “a gang of 
fascist hirelings” engaged in “spying 
and wrecking activities.” Neverthe- 
less, only one of the defendants in 
the Moscow Trials has been rehabili- 
tated so far—the First Secretary of 
the Uzbek Communist party, Akmal 
Ikramov, who was shot in 1938. His 
rehabilitation was disclosed in Vol- 
ume III of the Small Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia. The new textbook does not 
refer to it and glosses over the Mos- 
cow Trials and all their victims. 


Tukhachevsky. The treatment 
of other important figures is no less 
revealing. The new textbook draws 
a curtain of silence over Marshal 
M. N. Tukhachevsky. The Short 
Course asserted that success in the 
Soviet-Polish war of 1920 was “frus- 
trated by the suspicious actions” of 
Trotsky and Tukhachevsky. The latest 
edition of the Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia accused Tukhachevsky of “col- 
lusion with the enemy.” But Volume 
51 of the same Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished in 1958, rehabilitated him and 
described him as “an outstanding 
military leader.” The “rehabilita- 
tion” was short. After the dismissal 
of Marshal Georgi Zhukov, Tuk- 
hachevsky’s name disappeared from 
the lists of commanders selected for 
honorable mention in Soviet journals, 
and now the omission has been made 
official. He has been erased entirely 
from the pages of the new Party 
history. 

Two of his co-defendants in the 
1937 trial, I. P. Uborevich and I. Y. 
Yakir, who had also been “rehabili- 
tated,” are missing from the newly- 
constellated galaxy of the military 
heroes of the Civil War, some of 
whom, such as Marshal V. K. Blue- 
cher, had also only recently been re- 
called from the house of the dead. 
Tukhachevsky’s “de-rehabilitation” 


has probably prevented the recolle. 
tion of his role in the suppressig 
of the Kronstadt revolt. It ; 
Voroshilov’s “heroism and _ braver’ 
that are still recalled in that cop. 
nection. 


Beria and Yezhov. The Grej 
Purge is described obliquely, th 
chronology of events 
liberately confused. Beria, who r 
placed Nikolai Yezhov at the enj 
of the Purge, is made to precede him, 
Yezhov, who was mentioned favor. 
ably in the first edition of the Short 
Course, but disappeared from the 
second, has now reappeared, but in 
a different role. The allusion to th 
Great Purge is almost explicit: 

“Many innocent and honest Com 
munist and non-Party people becam 
victims of repression. In this period, 
a rogue and political adventurer, 
Beria, made his way into responsible 


being ¢e. 


state posts. Not stopping at any: 
thing and exploiting the personal 
shortcomings of J. V. Stalin for his 
criminal purposes, he slandered an 
liquidated many honest persons de 
voted to the Party and the people. 

“In the same period, Yezhov, who 
had been Commissar of Internal At 
fairs, played an infamous role. Mam 
workers devoted to the Party, Com 
munists and non-Party, were slar 
dered and perished because of him. 
Yezhov and Beria_ were _ justi 
punished for their criminal activity. 

One can only surmise what tha 
punishment was in Yezhov’s cas. 
since it is not disclosed. The 
anonymity of the period is otherwit 
striking: No names of other Party 
leaders active at the time are mer 
tioned. 


Molotov and Kaganovich. Th 
Party historians have had new fit 
ficulties added to their old ones 
dealing with Soviet leaders. The 
taboo put on Stalin’s victims in the 
Short Course has now been extende! 
to some of his “closest counsellors 
The purged Stalinist Old Guard he 
joined the purged Leninist Old Guarl 


in the Communist purgatory. T 
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tivity.” 
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The 
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h. The 


Orwellian “memory hole” technique 
js applied to some, but with the 
others it is the evaporated memory 
of their deeds that the authors rely 
upon. 

The names of Molotov and Lazar 
Kaganovich, with two exceptions, are 
deleted from the new text, until it 
comes to the defeat of the “anti- 
Party group” at the June 1957 
Plenum. In the Short Course, there 
was a reference to the struggle 
against the “anti-Party groupings” 
at the time of the 10th Congress; 
now it has disappeared. No wonder, 
for it maintained that in the Ukraine 
the struggle was “led by Comrade 
Molotov . . . [and] in Central Asia, 
the fight against the anti-Party group- 
ings was headed by Comrade L. 
Kaganovich.” 

The Short Course affirmed that 
“the Red Army was victorious . . . 
because the political education of 
the Red Army was in the hands of 
men like Lenin, Stalin, Molotov, 
[Mikhail I.] Kalinin, [Yakov M.] 
Sverdlov. Kaganovich. .” Now 
the list of the architects of victory 
no longer includes Molotov or 
Kaganovich. Not only has _ the 
biography of Beria been replaced by 
an article on the Bering Straits in 
the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, but 
the ship called Molotov has been re- 
named Baltik. Molotovsk has be- 
come Perm again, and all pictures 
and documents referring to Molotov’s 
role in the Revolution (he was then 
the editor of Pravda) have been re- 
moved from Lenin’s Museum of the 
Revolution. The name of the under- 
ground station nearest that Museum 
has been changed from “Lazar 
Kaganovich” (who was in charge of 
building the Moscow underground) : 
it is now called “Okhotny ryad.” 


Malenkov. In the study of con- 
temporary Soviet history, the flash- 
backs into the recent past provided 
by earlier printed sources can give 
us some insight into the simple 
working rules that govern its com- 
pilers. The changing distribution of 
glory and credit for Russian suc- 
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cesses in the last war illustrates this 
very well. 

In Volume VII of the Large So- 
viet Encyclopedia, the State Commit- 
tee of Defense, set up on June 30, 
1941, is said to have consisted of 
Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Malen- 
kov and Beria. In a later volume, 
published after Stalin’s death and 
Beria’s fall, there are only four names 
left: Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov and 
Malenkov. When this particular vol- 
ume was published, Malenkov was 
still head of the Government, and 


MALENKOV: A NEW 


Molotov the Foreign Minister, but 
Beria had already become an “un- 
person.” 

In the present work, which fol- 
lows the fall of the “anti-Party 
group,” the State Committee of De- 
fense has disappeared altogether 
from the history of the “Great 
Patriotic War.” Instead, we are told 
that “K. E. Voroshilov, A. A. 
Zhdanov, D. Z. Manuilski, N. S. 
Khrushchev, and A. S. Shvernik were 
directed to leading 
Army.” 

Thus Molotov, Malenkov and 
Beria make their exit from the pages 
of history. They are not mentioned 
as the three speakers at Stalin’s 
funeral. The funeral itself is not 
even mentioned, even though it was 
prepared by Khrushchev as_ the 


work in the 


Chairman of the Funeral Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

The “collective leadership” of the 
post-Stalin triumvirate is, of course, 
also passed over in silence. The 
structure of the 
Soviet Government made after 
Stalin’s death are described im- 
personally: “It was decided to have 
one organ—the Presidium of the 
Central Committee—instead of two— 
the Presidium and the Bureau of 
the Presidium.” The shifts in the 
composition of these bodies are not 


changes in the 


described. 

But this anonymity ends in the next 
sentence, which says that “it was 
considered expedient to set up the 
post of First Secretary of the Central 
Committee. In September 1953, N. S. 
Khrushchev was elected First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU.” What happened to the Sec- 
retariat in March 1953 is not dis- 
closed. 

The report made to the 19th Con- 
gress of the Party in October 1952 
was delivered by Malenkov. This is 
omitted, Someone else who spoke on 
that occasion is mentioned instead: 
“The 19th Congress discussed the 
report on the changes in the Party 
statute made by N. S. Khrushchev.” 


Zhukov. In the description of 
the battles of Moscow and Stalin- 
grad, and of the fall of Berlin, the 
name of Marshal Zhukov does not 
appear. In dealing with the Moscow 
battle, the textbook refers to the 
soldierly exploits of General Panfilov 
and the politruk Klochkov-Dnevy; in 
connection with Stalingrad the names 
of Generals Chuikov, Rodimtsev, 
Gurtev and Gorokhov are enumer- 
ated; and as for Berlin, only the 
names of Sergeants Egorov and 
Kantariya (who put up the Soviet 
flag over the Reichstag) are given. 

The Marshal’s name is not men- 
tioned in connection with World 
War II, and it is only toward the 
end of the chapter on the war that 
he appears, once, in the list of “great 
commanders.” 

This treatment no doubt counter- 
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balances Zhukov’s efforts to implant 
“the cult of his own personality, and 
to greatly exaggerate his role in the 
Great Patriotic War,” with which he 
is charged, and which, according to 
the textbook, caused his dismissal. 


Khrushchev. Khrushchev comes 
into prominence in the new textbook 
only with the war and, of course, in 
the post-Stalin period. He is men- 
tioned on earlier occasions, but usual- 
ly in company. During the Great 
Purge, he was already First Secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian Communist 
party, and he was a member of the 
Politburo by the time of the 18th 
Congress. But the necessity to con- 
ceal the collective guilt of the Stalin- 
ist Politburo during the “infringe- 
ments of the principle of collective 
leadership,” as well as the erasure 
of the names of Malenkov, Molotov 
and Kaganovich, 
tributed to the 


apparently con- 
start 
Khrushchev’s historical career at a 
date later than that at which it really 
began. 


decision to 


This is understandable. Speaking 
on January 30, 1937 at a public 
meeting, Khrushchev had this to say 
about the first Moscow Trial: “These 
miserable nonentities wanted to de- 
stroy the unity of the Party and the 
Soviet State. . . . They raised their 
treacherous hands against Comrade 
Stalin . . . Stalin—our hope, Stalin 
—our desire, Stalin—the light of ad- 
vanced and progressive humanity, 
Stalin—our will, Stalin—our  vic- 
tory.” 

Since the role which Khrushchev 
played in the purge was conspicuous 
enough, his speech to the 18th Con- 
gress (which is of course not quoted) 
cannot be construed as an_ alibi: 
“The successful and victorious de- 
struction of fascist agents, and of 
all those contemptible Trotskyites, 
Bukharinites and bourgeois national- 
ists, we owe, first of all and per- 
sonally, to our leader, the great 
Stalin.” 

Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin in 
his speech at the 20th Congress could 
perhaps have been used as an his- 


torical alibi, but it remains “secret.” 
This produces another embarrassing 
quandary for the book’s editors, who 
quote the Stenographic Report of the 
20th Congress, but cannot give any 
reference to the speech itself since 
it is not included in the Report. 

The new textbook contains no per- 
sonality cult of the present Party 
Secretary comparable to that of the 
old one. Yet the nearer it comes to 
the present, the more frequently its 
pages are sprinkled with Khrush- 
chev’s name. All the important de- 
cisions and achievements of the post- 
Stalin era are attributed to his per- 
sonal initiative, starting with his 
condemnation of the personality cult. 


Whole 


The new textbook was 


“Tomorrow the 
World.” 
written with a better-educated audi- 
ence in mind. The crude lies of the 
Short Course have been replaced by 
a more sophisticated method of cir- 
cumventing the truth. Jt is no less 
dishonest for all that; it is just that 
much longer. Nor is it any easier for 
readers without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject to discover the 
truth. While it has ceased to be a 
fictionalized autobiography of Stalin, 
it has by no means turned into a 
real historical work. As before, cur- 
determine the 
treatment of events: as in the Short 
Course, history is still today’s poli- 
tics projected into the past. 


rent considerations 


The political significance of the 
new textbook can best be gauged by 
comparing its conclusions with those 
of the Short Course. Their formula- 
tion may be milder and more circum- 
scribed, but the old Leninist message 
gets through in its Khrushchevian, 
as it did in its Stalinist, form. The 
former text read: 

“The history of the Party teaches 
us, first of all, that the victory of 
the proletarian revolution, the vic- 
tory of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, is 
revolutionary party of the proletariat, 


impossible without a 


a party free from opportunism, ir- 
toward compromisers 
and capitulators, and revolutionary 


reconcilable 


in its attitude toward the bourgeoisie 
and its state power.” 

The new text emphasizes that “4 
whole half-century of experience of 
social development has shown that 
the Communist party of the Soviet f 
Union was right in its historical dis. 
pute and struggle with the parties of 
the Second International. with the 
ideology and politics of social demo. 
The Social Democratic 
leaders, in theory as well as in prac- 


racy. 


tice, proceeded and still proceed from 
their basic assumption that it is pos. 
sible to reconcile the class interests 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
that the revolutionary overthrow of 
the domination of the bourgeoisie 
is undesirable, and that the dictator. 


ship of the proletariat is super 
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fluous. . 

The old book stressed that “the 
study of the history of the CPSU 
strengthens our certainty of the ul- 
timate victory of the great cause of 
the Party of Lenin-Stalin, the victory 
of Communism — throughout _ the | 
world.” 

The new book refers to “the strug- 
gle of the working class for the vie- 
tory of Socialism and Communism 
in the whole world” and assures us 
that the Communist party “is not 
sparing its strength for the solution 
of the great historical task of 
strengthening and developing the 
world system of Socialism.” Writing 
about our epoch as that “of the 
transition of human society from 
capitalism to Communism,” it con- 
cludes: 

“The study of the Party’s history 
helps us to master the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism, and to lear 
from the experience gained in the 
struggle to overthrow the exploiters 
yoke and build Communism.” 

It is clear that the new Party his 
tory will be required reading for 
Party members and will be the basis 
of Communist political indoctrine 
tion for years to come. It would per 
haps not be a bad idea if it were to 
become required reading (together 
with the Short Course) for Westem 
statesmen and _ politicians. 
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A READER'S NOTEBOOK 


By Daniel Bell 


The New Societies 
And Two Cultures 


BELL 


he New Society. In New York 

City the other week, Harry Van 
Arsdale. President of the local 
AFL-CIO Council, announced that 
the trade unions were planning to 
build a number of hospitals for their 
members because labor was dissatis- 
fied with the services of Blue Cross. 
The Hospital Association’s reply pro- 
vided an interesting, if unwitting, 
commentary on labor’s place in the 
affluent society. “All I can say,” said 
Dr. Arnold A. Karan, Association 
President, “is that organized labor 
is disassociating itself from the rest 
of society to take care of its own 
group and leaving the expensive but 
humane job of taking care of the 
poor and indigent up to someone 
else.” 


The New Society, Not So New. 
In his dialectical discourse before the 
National Press Club, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev remarked that 
just as feudalism (the thesis) had 
been replaced by capitalism (the 
antithesis), so, now, the inevitable 
next higher stage (the synthesis) 
would be Communism. But some 
Komsomols have been worrying re- 
cently about some nasty habits which 
seem to keep cropping up in the 
“New Soviet Man.” The Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New Statesman and 
Nation recently reported a discussion 
of some ethical problems raised in 
Russia by the transition from so- 
cialism to Communism. It appeared 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda as an ex- 
tract from the minutes of a discus- 
sion at an engineering works in 
Dnepropetrovsk: 

Yurt Yeskov (electrician) : Surely 
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under Communism we won’t have to 
live with egoists, hypocrites, toadies, 
careerists, thieves and drunkards, 
will we? 

ABRAM VENGEROVSKY (winder) : 
Well, somehow we'll be delivered of 
these survivals of the past... . 

YEVGENY KHANILO (mill-tender) : 
We’re always talking about survivals 
of the past. But how do they acquire 
them, fellows who were born long 
after Socialism had been established? 
Did their fathers teach them to drink 
vodka and use foul language, carry 
knives and act like rowdies? Surely 
not. 

Young Khanilo was answered by 
Vasily Vodnikov, an electrician, who 
pointed out that “capitalism still 
exists in the world and makes its 
influence felt.” Go to the market, 
he said, “and just see how many 
loafers, profiteers and spongers there 
are! They suck young fellows into 
their company and you can see how 
slimy they make them.” 

A clever, dialectical answer. But 
why, one may ask, were these young 
fellows so susceptible to corruption? 
The utopian Socialists used to argue 
that environment and environment 
alone determines character. “With- 
draw those circumstances which tend 
to create crime in the human charac- 
ter, and crime will not be created,” 
Robert Owen once wrote. 

The problem of “moral man in im- 
moral society,” as Reinhold Niebuhr 
once put it, is an eternally recurring 
and disturbing one. It is good that 
the Komsomols are troubled; this is 
the path to knowledge and sophistica- 
tion. 

Perhaps the question of “sources 


of evil survivals” in the perfect state 
of Communism is one that Khrush- 
chev might welcome for discussion 
in the cultural exchange program. 
Perhaps he and Niebuhr might lead 


a joint seminar. 


The Sense of Time Eclipsed. In 
England, the Reith lecture of Sir 
Charles Snow on “The Two Cultures,” 
i.e., the separation of science from 
the humanities, has provoked con- 
siderable discussion. I was particu- 
larly fascinated by a comment of 
Bertrand Russell in the August issue 
of Encounter, which had previously 
published the lecture. “In the time 
of Charles II,” Russell wrote, the 
separation of science and culture 
“did not exist and in the early 19th 
century there were still many bridges 
from one territory to the other. Cart- 
wright, who invented the power loom, 
was my _ grandfather’s tutor and 
taught him to construe the odes of 
Horace. So far as I have been able 
to discover, his invention of the 
power loom remained unknown to 
my grandfather.” 

What strikes one at first is the 
nearness of the living generations 
to the past, since Cartwright won 
the patents for his invention in 1785- 
1788. (William E. Bohn used to tell 
me that his grandfather fought 
against Napoleon at Waterloo.) The 
second thought is about the logical 
nature of the argument, for if Rus- 
sell’s grandfather did not know of 
the invention of the power loom, 
the “bridges” were then—as now— 
already one-way routes. I don’t know 
how many scientists today know 
Horace, but one of the sources of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer’s fame is his 
knowledge, in the original tongue, of 
the Bhagavad Gita. When the first 
atom bomb in human history was 
exploded at Los Alamos, in fact, 
Oppenheimer recited a passage from 
the Hindu epic: “If the radiance of 
a thousand suns/ were to burst into 
the sky,/ that would be like/ the 
splendour of the Mighty One.” 
I don’t think that Cartwright knew 
Sanskrit. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Cute Revolution in Popular Art 


By Donald Phelps 


apeee ScHULz’s Peanuts is probably the most suc- 
cessful—and also, in certain peripheral ways, most 
depressing—example of the current Cute Revolution in 
comic strips. As represented by Peanuts, which seems 
due for a good-any-time pass to the next edition of 
Gilbert Seldes’ Seven Lively Arts, the trend mixes do- 
it-yourself cartoon work (the characters frequently seem 
to have been stencilled from a cartoonists-school] text- 
book) 


of unassuming good manners. 


and an inflexible commitment to a bland level 


Although the constant attacks on “popular culture” 
as a corrupter of taste at practically any age level make 
such a conclusion seem unlikely, I should suppose that 
the Cute Revolution owed its existence to the current 
plague of “good taste” which has ulcerated every form 
of expression. Good taste, in this context, means, of 
course, a dead-level defensiveness against whatever might 
be considered “bad taste”: a creamily civilized, ultra- 
pious rejection of whatever values will be likely to hurt 
anvone’s feelings. Its chief advantage over the nice- 
nellyism of another day is its proponents’ ability to 
outfit their conventionalism with the platitudes and at- 
titudes of quasi-intellectual ready-to-wear, as represented 
by the Saturday Review and Harper’s. The constabulary 
of the new good taste is typified by the TV criticism of 
Jack Gould in the New York Times and Harriet van 
Horne in the New York World-Telegram and Sun. The 
taste of either, by any serious standards, could be dupli- 
cated by the nearest traffic cop. The most notable comic- 
strip representatives are Peanuts, Hi and Lois and Miss 
Peach—“adult” comic-strips for adults who have re- 
cently graduated from a progressive school presided 
over by Dr. Frank Baxter and Shirley Temple. 

Comic strips like Peanuts have obviously eliminated 
the vulgarity of the older comic strips’ content—the 
racial caricature and free-for-all blood-lust. But this is 
certainly not the most important change they have 
wrought. Such stuff was, I would guess, neither as funny 
nor as prevalent as nostalgic night-club columnists and 
other sentimental sponsors make it out to be. The basic 
vulgarity—the good vulgarity—that Peanuts has dis- 
placed consisted of the lunging, fending spontaneity with 


which trouble-shooters like Billy De Beck and Fred 
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(Happy Hooligan) Opper sought out any sort of con. 
tact with the audience which they intermittently sensed, 
but which was always too fluid and fickle to let them 
accept it permanently. 

Real vulgarity consists in great part of valuing the 
tools and skills of any achievement beyond the lasting 
power of the achievement. And in the work of the hit-and. 
run engineers mentioned above, this vulgarity accounted 
for the intertwined closeness of what was good—in. 
genuity, self-effacing wit and out-of-the-way delicacy— 
to what was awful—shoddiness, brutality and the cynicism 
which encourages any kind of artist to skirt risks and 
hug advantages. The wildcat desperation of almost any 
Barney Google or Katzenjammer Kids comic strip has 
been replaced, in Peanuts and its fellows, by the urbane 
gentility and shot-calling assurance of intelligent dilet- 
tantes who have reduced to a super-slick short-hand the 
stacatto urgencies of early cartooning. 

The main difference between the cuteness hawked by 
Peanuts and the glucose formerly circulated, on the one 
hand, by Shirley Temple movies, and on the other, by 
early vacant-lot comic strip epics such as Skippy and 
Just Kids, is this: Peanuts interpolates routine kid-comie 
activities like tumbling, fighting, bawling and perspiring 
with a view of childhood in general that is much older 
and more rarefied than that of its predecessors. Just 
Kids and Baby Take a Bow regarded childhood as a 
rather dirty, but charming, vestibule to the adult world, 
lacking any autonomous reality. The reason, I think, for 
Shirley’s appeal was the regular insistence of her movies 
on Shirley as a doll—far less human than the innumerable 
wax dolls manufactured in her name—who parodied in 
a perfectly sweet and safely incredible way the agonies 
and joys of the adult world. By the same token Skippy 
and Just Kids were funny or moving, mostly as a kind 
of outlandish comment on the adult world (Skippy’s 
mock-solemn observations on loyalty, goodness, etc.; 
kids wearing stove-pipe hats and spouting stuffed-shirl 
protocol jargon). 

Peanuts deals with a clutch of children in the five-to 
seven age bracket, but that’s as far as any resemblance 
to the older kid comics goes. The major strain i 
Peanuts, Miss Peach and, to a lesser degree, Hi and Low 
is its view of childhood—very early childhood—as 4 
sort of island country, retaining its own magical secrets 
and self-knowledge, detached from the grown-up world 
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and, because of this detachment, obscurely superior to 
adulthood. The kids in Peanuts are always on tap with 
jokes about traumas or Beethoven’s birthday; jokes 
which do not reflect the adult world-at-large, as they 
did—so monotonously at times—in Skippy and Just 
Kids—but which portray a sort of sliding scale on which 


I the kids’ point of view is frequently interchangeable with 


that of the comic strip creator. The most delicate and 
original fun of Peanuts ensues from Schulz’s treating his 
characters. not as ready-on-call comedians, but as be- 
wildering elf-children like those of the good second-level 
British writers, Saki and Walter de la Mare. 

Such fantasy is realized through a pseudo-naive draw- 
ing technique which reduces the simplifications of earlier 
cartooning to a kind of bargain-basement primitivism. 
Charles Schulz may be the most accomplished master of 
blankness in contemporary art since Mark Rothko drifted 
onto the scene with his filets of Grand Canyon. He can 
fluff out an almost gagless strip with dogs and children 
doing tumble-weed dances. (This has produced some of 
his funniest panels: those featuring his best character, 
Charlie Brown’s dog, Snoopy.) He posts his characters 
against great swatches and bandaids of empty space and 
alittle stubbly grass, so that the vapid doodling of figures 
takes on the deadpan suggestiveness which perked up 
Buster Keaton’s fascination for so many years. 

Schulz is expert, too, at punctuating this blankness: 
with shrieking repetitions of some catch-line like “Good 
old Charlie Brown!” or Charlie Brown’s own favorite, 
usually reserved for the last panel, “Oh, good grief!”; or 
with the fly-specks of facial expression which occasionally 
enliven the kids’ faces—a zig-zag mouth-line (chagrin) 
or extra eye-circles (dismay), lending the jelly-bean 
heads that minute activity which invariably fascinates 
the people who keep watch over the lobsters in restau- 
rant windows. By flouting all the strictures about creating 
distinctive types and emphasizing facial expression, which 
cartoon classes have been shovelling down their students’ 
throats for eternity—Schulz has perfected a deadpan 
listlessness unfamiliar to American comic strips since 
George Herriman’s brilliantly eclectic Krazy Kat. The 
very vacuity of the drawing puts over the impression 
that his attention—and that of his characters—is beamed 
on some distraction just outside the strip itself, and well 
worth the reader’s attention if he could just catch it. The 
total result is a vacuum world as tenuously connected to 
adult reality as the drawing-style is to the richness of 
traditional cartoon technique. 

The good-taste fetishism which saturates Peanuts shows 
up in the oh-nothing-much philosophy which underlies 
this display of wit and skill. Even while he enjoins his 
audience’s appreciation of the kids’ grace and humor, 
Schulz levels this light-weight geniality against the non- 
chalance with which he treats subjects like childhood 
neurosis. bullying and so on. George Herriman used the 
apparent carelessness of his drawing as a counter-weight 
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for the keen-eyed nastiness of his Yiddish ironies. Schulz 
uses his off-handedness as a counter-weight to nothing 
in particular except a church-social blandness. 

The most unhappy result of this attitude is his rather 
tedious commitment to knowing little jokes about child- 
hood traumas and fixations. Lucy is a fuss-budget: Linus 
has a blanket fetishism; Schroeder is a Beethoven-wor- 
shipper. You have to keep asking yourself: Is he making 
fun of child psychology? Or of children who are “pe- 
culiar’? Or of children who think they are peculiar? 
Or of neurotic adults disguised as children? Or is the 
whole thing meant only as a pleasant, unpartisan non- 
sense fantasy about kids who aren’t literally kids? Schulz 
is funniest and most individual when he answers “Yes” to 
the last question, as in the episode about the rained-out 
baseball game. when the outfield comes floating by on a 
raft. But, too often, he slaps his character labels on so 
vehemently that they wind up, not on the characters’ 
psyches, but on the reader’s nose. And although Schulz 
is never sadistic or callous to any degree, his inexorable 
good manners seem not far removed from the attitude 
behind the sick jokes of recent currency: the inability, 
even on the rudimentary level of comic strips, to admit 
that ugliness and cruelty are to any degree emotionally 
“real.” 

The trouble, I think, lies in the fact that the good-taste 
kick is merely a cut-rate puritanism; and the corollary 
of puritanism in any area is always a frivolousness to- 
ward anything not within the puritans’ easy comprehen- 
sion. Probably the basic weakness of Peanuts—delightful 
as it often is—is that to aim head-on at gentility requires 
from any artist that he hold still for considerable stretches 
of time; but holding still for any time at all is too much 
for the Wandering Jew existence of the popular arts, 
which only realize their attainments as they leave them 
behind. At any rate, Peanuts and its companions in the 
Cute Revolution have introduced a Chinese drawing grace 
and light-footed élan to the shantytown art of comic 
strips, even though, in doing so, they have helped sand- 
bag the equally genuine—although sloppy and rowdy— 
insurgence of Katzenjammer Kids, Polly and Her Pals 
or Little Jimmy. 
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What Made 


Lenin and World Revolution. 
By Stanley W. Page. 
New York University. 252 pp. $5.00. 


ON THE NIGHT of the October 
Revolution, Lenin confessed to Trot- 
sky that the sudden advent to supreme 
state power made him dizzy. But he 
very soon recovered his customary 
self-assurance and dynamic drive. 
What was the force that fed Lenin’s 
drive—as relentless when he was the 
leader of an obscure underground 
as when he became the head of a 
great power? 

Page has tried to find the answer 
to this question by plowing thorough- 
ly through Lenin’s 
pecially those of the crucial periods 
of the Revolution of 1905, World 
War I and after 1917. He comes to 
the conclusion that Lenin’s views, al- 
ways so forcefully expressed, and 
his acts in the political field were 
not an emanation of the general 


writings, es- 


theories and principles in which he 
believed, and that “only through an 
understanding of Lenin’s emotional 
well-springs can his teachings and, 
hence, the ways of Communism be 
understood.” 

These emotional well-springs con- 
sisted of a “demon-driven” urge to 
attain supreme revolutionary leader- 
ship. At first, the author states, 
Lenin’s ambition was confined to 
revolution in Russia, and he accord- 
ingly praised the unique qualities of 
the Russian proletariat, which, de- 
spite its backwardness, was alone 
capable of triggering world revolu- 
tion. In 1915, in the midst of World 
War I, he perceived new and higher 
vistas and began to blaze for him- 
self a road to leadership in the al- 
legedly imminent European revolu- 
tion. For this purpose he tried to 
unite leftist internationalist elements 
at the conferences of Zimmerwald 
and Kenthal, and later formed the 
Comintern under his unrestricted 
control. 
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Lenin Tick? 


Reviewed by Simon W olin 


Author, “Communism’s Postwar Decade, 
Co-author, “The Soviet Secret Police” 


” 


Page, of course, does not contend 
that Lenin’s struggle for leadership 
was a reflection of mere petty vanity. 
It was a desire to serve his cause 
best. With his inflated ego, he was 
convinced that he alone was capable 
of leading the proletariat on the 
right road and to deliver it from 
the “reformists,” “revisionists,” and 
“traitors” among the Western labor 
leaders. Therefore, what was good 
for Lenin was good for world revolu- 
tion. 

This thesis helps the author ex- 
plain the many inconsistencies and 
contradictions in Lenin’s statements. 
They were caused by pragmatic con- 
changing circum- 
stances, but always with a view to 
Lenin’s personal aims. The thesis 
also explains the contradiction be- 
tween Lenin’s professed devotion to 
Marxism and his departure from 
some of its basic tenets—for instance, 
his un-Marxist, but 
policy in the underdeveloped East 
after 1917, or his statement that 
revolution in “would 
stir up among [other countries] re- 


siderations in 


pro-Leninist, 


one country 


volt against their capitalists, and if 
necessary, even advance with mili- 
tary might against the exploiting 
classes and their states.” This idea 
of socialist revolution by foreign 
military aggression seemed to open 
great opportunities for Lenin’s 
further advance, but it was as in- 
compatible with Marxism as with the 
“peaceful of which 
Lenin is now proclaimed to have 
been the spiritual father. 
Page’s thesis may be an 
simplification, but, like every 
simplification, it contains a 
of truth, and in this case the grain 
is a solid one. Page seems to share 
the widely held opinion that Lenin’s 
strength lay in his political acumen 


S ae 
coexistence 


over- 
over- 
grain 


and extraordinary realism. 1 his viey. 
in my opinion, is exaggerated. Som 
of Lenin’s crucial decisions wer 
based on a total misreading ¢ 
realities. Thus his expectation, iy 
the old Marxian tradition. of jp. 
mediate world-wide revolution wx 
pure fantasy. In 1917 he misunde. 
stood the mood of his people anj 
the existing circumstances and jp 
troduced the preposterous system ¢ 
“world Communism,” which he wa 
soon forced to abolish. He concludel 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty in the con 
viction that the imminent Germa 
revolution would scrap it, but the 
revolution never materialized, ani 
Russia was saved from the Treat 
only by the victory of the “im. 
perialist” Allies and by the “bandit, 
Woodrow Wilson. One of Lenin‘ 
salient characteristics was blini 
fanaticism, and fanaticism does no 
blend with realism. 

The caution that a historian mu 
exercise in using Soviet sources can 
he illustrated by Page’s description 
of Lenin’s arrival in Switzerland in 
the mid-90s. The older leader. 
George Plekhanov, Paul 
and Vera Zasulich, were greatly im- 
pressed by Lenin’s outstanding 
abilities. But to say that they de 
cided that the 25-year-old Lenin “wa 
a natural choice to lead the Russian 
Marxist movement” is to follow the 
false Bolshevik version. Or to sa 
that the Moscow armed uprising it 
1905 broke out after Lenin “orderel 
the one-sided battle to take place’ 
is to underrate the spontaneous mé 
ture of the uprising and the partic: 
pation in it of other revolutionary 


Axelro 


groups, and to exaggerate the rok fy 


of the Bolshevik forces, thus follow 
ing the Soviet interpretation but nd 
the historical facts. 

Such minor errors do not detrat 
from the value of Page’s well-doc 
mented study and his efforts “to 
move Leninism from the realm ¢ 
the scientific” and shift it to th 


realm of power politics, where ! 


belongs. The book is a contributio! | the « 


to the proper assessment of Lenilff 
prop 


and his work. 
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however, that he is hoisted by his 
own petard—that is, he finds the 
spiritual attractions of Augustin com- 
pelling enough to compete for a time 
with the worldly ambitions which 
form the basis of his character. His 
sister Florence, like Lady Macbeth, 


Mauriae’s Hoecus-Pocus 


Questions of Precedence. 
By Frangois Mauriac. 
Farrar, Straus. 158 pp. $3.59. 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of Literature, Brandeis University; 
Author, “The Proustian Vision” 


yandit.” 
Lenin’ 
blind 


oes nol 


THIs BOOK is an odd combination 
of realistic satire and 
stylization—or, to put it another way, 
of plain talk about social climbing 
in the provincial French setting of 
Bordeaux and a kind of “religious” 
hocus-pocus, the import of which re- 
mains largely unintelligible to me. 
(I deliberately surround the word 
religious with quctation marks, be- 
cause the author’s interpretation of 
religion appears to me so bizarre that 
Ihave no doubt that it is as puzzling 
to his fellow Catholics as it is to a 


eccentric 


is most infected with it—the Baron 
de Charlus. Charlus is mercilessly 
juggled by his various vices, yet he 
is never so completely eroded by 
them as Mauriac’s characters are. 
The reason for this may be that 
Proust’s naturalistic philosophical 
bias kept him within bounds of 
probability, whereas what Mauriac 
takes to be his religious sense has 
betrayed him into lurid melodrama. 
Mauriac once complained that “God 
is terribly absent from the work of 
Marcel Proust.” I do not agree with 


is made of sterner stuff. She never 
for a moment loses sight of her aim, 
but enters into the game of toying 
with Augustin’s love because it is an 
amusing occupation in itself and be- 
cause it fits in with her deep schemes 
of social conquest. Augustin serves 
as the bait with which she manages 
to hook one of the most exclusive 
catches among “the Sons.” The 
viciousness of snobbery could not be 
more callously exemplified than in 
these sceues. 

It goes without that 
Florence is not long satisfied with 


saying 


non-Catholic reader.) Hocus-pocus is this judgment, but I note that the kudos she has gained, and, after 
— the dominant impression left by the Mauriac’s own work might have a descent into dissoluteness, begins 
ces cafe 00K. and the taste of the pinches benefited if his particular conception _ to show alarming signs of regression 
sription of satire with which Mauriac seasons of God did not haunt him like a and longing for the true lover whom 
land ng is story is in the end completely chimera. she had spurned. The narrator, as a 


leaders, 
Axelrod 


suppressed by his _too-luxuriant 
fantasy. 

If we are to believe him, Mauriac 
was one of the first French readers 
to appreciate the genius of Marcel 
Proust. long before A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu appeared. We can 
understand from this hook why this 
should have been so. Its subject is 
one most fully developed by Proust 
—the perils of snobbery, first to 
others and ultimately to oneself. 
Mauriac is even more insistent on 
these perils than Proust. Proust saw 
snobbery as something of a foible; 
at worst. it threatened to stunt one’s 
spiritual growth. But Mauriac insists 
on the potentiality of its actually 
overthrowing the mental balance of 
the sufferer and endangering his im- 
mortal Mauriac’s_ characters 
are so exclusive in their pursuit 
that they lose, in a kind of monstrous 
one-sidedness, whatever reality they 
Initially possess. 


soul. 


In Proust, snobbery enters into 
the composition of a character, but 
it never quite dominates him. This 
'S true even of the character who 
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The story, on the plane of credible 
reality, is soon told. The principal 
character is the sister of the nar- 
rator. The narrator himself is pre- 
sented to us as a social-climber, but 
his sister Florence is still more so 
—she is a_ single-minded social 
climber. The object of her ambition 
is to enter the ranks of the local 
aristocracy, that is to say “the Sons” 
of the great wine-merchants of 
Bordeaux. That, given the position 
of her own family, takes some doing. 

The story opens with a cruel (in 
truth, a farcically caricatured) rebuff 
to the social pride of the narrator 
and his ambitious uncle. Thereupon 
the narrator decides, in revenge, to 
cultivate one of his_ intellectually 
brilliant fellow students, Augustin, 
who has no standing in society what- 
ever. His plan is to create a form of 
intellectual snobbery which shall ex- 
clude the social snobs he envies, un- 
til the day they are willing to come 
to terms and admit him to their 
circle. The plan enjoys a certain 
success. 

It is the narrator’s saving grace, 


way of restoring her emotional health, 
undertakes first to find Augustin, 
who has long since disappeared from 
view, and, later, after being con- 
vinced that Augustin has been killed 
in the war, to replace him with a 
reasonable facsimile who might im- 
pose himself upon the disordered 
Florence. 

Now the original Augustin miracu- 
lously returns to the scene, even 
more radically changed (physically 
ugly where he was once beautiful) 
than the imposter, who, with the 
same motives that once actuated 
Florence, now wishes to take his 
place. At their confrontation, the 
real punishment of Florence is re- 
vealed, for, having to choose once 
more between the real Augustin, 
whom she loved without knowing it 
until too late, and a physical simu- 
lacrum of what he was in his youth, 
she chooses—the simulacrum. Char- 
acter is inescapable fate. and the fault 
in her character which made her 
choose falsely the first time will make 
her do so again and again and again. 

Even in this abbreviated retelling, 








it must surely strike us that the author 
is exercising his poetic license to 
the utmost. The coincidences and 
facts he requires the reader to believe 
“as given” prove a strain to the 
most liberal kind of credulity. And 
yet it is not the skeletal outline of 
the story as I have traced it that is 
its weakest point, but rather the em- 
broidery of imaginative detail that 
Mauriac has placed upon it. These 
arabesques can only be described as 
so romantically fantastic as to re- 
quire a really extraordinary gener- 
osity, or else a perversity of taste, to 
tolerate them. It is regrettable that 
this should be so, because one appre- 
ciates that it is not dearth of talent 
in the author that accounts for his 
failure to inspire his reader with 
conviction. Mauriac’s style is felici- 
tous (even when it is sensed through 
the medium of translation) and his 
dramatic facility is great, but some- 
thing is lacking in his book without 
which al! its other qualities are use- 
less. 

One feels that this is a contrived. 
constrained, artificial piece of work 
—not as the best dramas or novels 
are contrived, constrained or _arti- 
ficial—and one refuses to take the 
fiction really seriously. The reader 
refuses to surrender his critical sense 
or willingly to suspend his disbelief 
—the suspension of which, according 
to Coleridge, constitutes poetic faith. 
One can admit that Mauriac is bril- 
liant enough to have been a worthy 
recipient of such a signal honor as 
the Nobel Prize, and yet doubt that 
his work has the literary stamina to 
survive into another generation. 
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A Fighting Sailor 


John Paul Jones. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Little, Brown. 453 pp. $6.59. 


IN THE INTERVALS of writing a 
two-volume life of Columbus, a 14- 
volume naval history of World War 
II, and a score of shorter works, 
Samuel Eliot found 
time to study and appraise all the 
fact and fiction about John Paul 
Jones. Moreover, he belongs to the 


Morison has 


old school of historians who believe 
that good writing and sound scholar- 
ship can coexist, and he goes out 
of his way to explain sailing-ship 
tactics to modern land-lubbers. 
Fact and fiction are so mingled in 
ihe Jones story that only constant 
vigilance can unravel them. From 
1778, when his raids in Irish and 
Scottish waters set British ballad- 
mongers to rhyming, Jones was a 
partisan celebrity. But partisan lines 
were not necessarily national. Many 
British admired him; such Ameri- 
earns as Samuel Adams and Arthur 
Lee hated his guts. Biographers ran 
the gamut from idolatry to sneers, 
and even added forgery to their 
other arts. Pre-eminence in the latter 
art belongs to Augustus C. Buell, 
whose two-volume Life was published 
in 1900. Not satisfied just to invent. 
as novelizing biographers do, Buell 
made up stories and then faked docu- 
ments to support them, attributing 
the fakes to non-existent sources in 
if the 


footnotes looked impressive no one 


the serene confidence that 


would bother to verify them. Libra- 
rians, should _ re- 
classify Buell’s work as fiction. 

But Morison is primarily concerned 


Morison _ says, 


with Jones, not with his biographers, 
and about Jones as a fighting sailor 
he has no reservations whatever. 
Jones’ place in the history of the 
American Navy, he says, is compara- 
ble to Nelson’s in the British. “Al- 
though he never had Nelson’s op- 
I have no 


portunities for fame, 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former Chairman, Department of English, 
Brooklyn College 


doubt that, given them, he would 
have proved himself to be a great 
naval tactician and strategist. In the 
board-to-board, hand-to-hand _ sea 


fights in which he did engage, he § 


was without peer.” 
But why, then, was Jones so often 


hampered in his endeavors to get J 


ships and crews? Why were his vie- 
tories productive of squabbles and 
ill-feeling? Morison’s answer, in 
brief, is: Because he was John Paul 
Jones. He was brilliant and heroic; 
he was also hot-tempered and self- 
centered. He lacked the Nelson touch 
which makes subordinates proud of 
serving in a taut ship. “Officers and 
seamen were offended by his um 
predictable outbursts of temper and 
harassed by his perfectionism in 


rigging, upkeep and maneuver. 
Nothing on board ship was ever 
right enough for Captain Jones.” His 
crew of New Hampshire fishermen 
and farm boys on the Ranger were 


openly mutinous. On the Bonhomme 


Richard, having better junior officers, f 


he did better; but even so, Morison 
compares him to “a temperamental 
orchestra leader who enrages almos 


every musician under him, yet pro § 


duces a magnificent ensemble.” 


Franklin, who knew better than 


most what suavity can accomplish. 
planted his diplomatic finger squarel 
on Jones’s weak spot: “Hereafter, i 
you should observe an occasion t0 
give your officers and friends a littl 
more praise than is their due, an( 
confess more fault than you cal 
justly be charged with, you will onl) 
become the sooner for it, a greal 
captain. Criticizing and censurinf 
almost every one you have to é 
with, will diminish friends, increa® 
enemies, and thereby hurt your al 
fairs.” 


This was sage advice from a gre 
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statesman who truly wished him well. 
But Jones’ colossal egotism was proof 
against it. He “was never deeply in- 
terested in anybody except Paul 


complishments, but is ungenerous 
even to the women whom he loves 
and discards. A man incapable of 
giving himself completely to a friend 





Machiavelli initiated and many mod- 
ern writers continued should have 
seemed reasonable: “What essential 
defect of classical political philosophy 


uson — Jones.” Scanning the features re- or a mistress, but who identifies him- could possibly have given rise to 
, vealed in Houdon’s famous portrait elf completely with his cause—Pro the modern venture as an enterprise 
bust, Morison sums up: “It is the | Republica.” In short, a great fighter, that was meant to be reasonable?” 

face of a man who exacts everything but not a beloved one—a George The only answer he can find is that 

would B that is due to his rank and his ac- _ Patton, not a Robert E. Lee. “in an important respect (namely 
real weapons and hence inventions which 
n the produce them) the good city has to 
sea e take its bearings by the practice of 
e, he Teacher of Evil bad cities or that the bad impose 


their law on the good.” But is this 


often § Thoughts on Machiavelli. 
o get By Leo Strauss. 
s vie- § Free Press. 348 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University 


merely a question of weapons? What 
about propaganda, for example, or 
subversive activities? It is an issue 


sand which I have recently examined as 
r, in “WE SHALL NOT shock anyone, Furthermore, there have been re- that of “the Constitutional reason of 
Paul § we shall merely expose ourselves to curring attempts to whitewash, or at _ state.” But from a higher standpoint, 
eroic; | good-natured or at any rate harm- least “soft-peddle,” Machiavelli’s Strauss observes that “the natural ! 
| self § less ridicule, if we profess ourselves evil counsels, by making him out to cataclysms appear as a manifestation 
touch @ inclined to the old-fashioned and he a “scientist” or at least an over- of the beneficence of nature.” Thus 
ud of § simple opinion according to which ardent “patriot.” Leo Strauss de- “the notion of the beneficence of 
s and Machiavelli was a teacher of evil.” molishes both of these arguments nature or of the primacy of the Good | 
s un This opening sentence of a remark- — with remarkable skill. must be restored.” 
r and ® able book states with laudable suc- The .structure of his book is de- The splendid line of reasoning 
m inf? cinctness the basic theme of the  ceptively simple. After an introduc- which Strauss develops is at times 
euver. @ author. tion, there is a preliminary discussion weakened by his penchant for over- 
ever Leo Strauss is a scholar who, of the “two-fold character of fine points, ents species of learned 
” His first in German and since the mid- —Machiavelli’s teaching,” showing the —_ gobbledegook which reminds one of 
ermen @ ’30s in English, has produced a shelf — close link between The Prince and the cabala, such as speculations based 
were of learned and stimulating reap- The Discourses, Machiavelli’s two on the numbers of chapters or their 
omme @ praisals of such men as Spinoza, major political works. These are titles and the like. In arguing about 
ficers, ¥ Hobbes. Xenophon and now Machia- _ cften placed in juxtaposition by men — Machiavelli’s_ intentions, he often 
prison velli. He argues persuasively and with |= who would read The Discourses as goes beyond the reasonable in draw- 
nental f} much subtle learning that Machiavelli the work of a convinced republican ing inferences from apparent contra- 
ilmos Fis the evil genius of modern society or even democrat, and The Prince as _ dictions, i.e., the difference between | 
t pro and politics, a man determined to a livre de circonstance written to the titles and content of chapters. 
subvert the values and beliefs ground- — secure _the favor of Lorenzo de Another serious flaw, in my 
than} ed in Biblical faith, an atheist and Medici. Actually, Strauss himself not opinion, is the almost complete 
iplish. § a cynic who thought of himself as only recognizes, but pointedly de- neglect ‘of the impressive literature 
uarel “the discoverer of a hitherto unex-  velops, the difficult problem of the on Machiavelli. Although there are 
ter. ii § pected moral continent, as a man relation of the two works, but he recurrent broad and inclusive refer- 
on who has found new modes and rightly insists at the same time that ences to “writers” on the subject, 
1 little Borders,” from a moral standpoint, they rest there is no specific indication of 
», and I strongly agree with Strauss’ upon the same foundation, and that particular writers, nor is there 
1 cal asic position—a position which he as a matter of fact some of the worst evidence that certain among them 
1 only himself says has been expounded counsels are given in The Discourses. have really been adequately con- 
grea times without number. It is important _In the two following chapters, Strauss _ sidered. I found little trace ‘of the 
suring ® to have this viewpoint restated with deals successively with the “inten- remarkable work of von Albertini, | 
to dH the resources of our best learning, tion” of Machiavelli in the two works. Gilbert, Butterfield or Chabod, to | 
creat B because, as he suggests, many writers The concluding chapter deals defini- mention only the most important 
ur Bon politics and many more politicians _iively with Machiavelli’s teaching. recent contributions. Such cavalier 
are at heart Machiavellians, even if At the end, Strauss raises the ques- treatment of the community of | 
gre they do not know it themselves. tion as to why such an enterprise as _— scholars smacks of a kind of intel- 
ead! October 12, 1959 27 





lectual conceit which Strauss does not 
need to buttress his position. 

But after all is said and done, 
Strauss’ Machiavelli is in my opinion 
a very important and timely book. 
It is based upon a most careful and 
searching study of the text itself, ap- 
plying to it the scalpel of a very 
sharp mind, and it succeeds in bring- 


ing into clear focus the intrinsic 


cheapness and shallowness of the 
celebrated Florentine. It is a must 
for all who would be Machiavellians 
in the name of patriotism, democracy, 
socialism or any other of the secular 
nostrums whose relative value ought 
never to be allowed to corrupt men’s 
souls. 





The Spectacle of Rome 


Tempo di Roma. 
By Alexis Curvers. 
McGraw-Hill. 328 pp. $4.50. 


Tempo pi Roa is a brilliant, en- 
tertaining, yet strangely elusive, work 
—less a novel than an_ inspired 
travel book—by Alexis Curvers, a 
distinguished Belgian novelist, poet 
and essayist who knows Rome as few 
men do and loves it in the full 
awareness that it can be as cynical, 
rapacious and wearisome as it can 
be bewitching and beautiful. 

Curvers has dedicated his book 
to the memory of John Horne Burns, 
whose poignant novel, The Gallery, 
described the moral climate of dis- 
solute, rag-taggled Naples during the 
American occupation at the end of 
World War II. Tempo di Roma at- 
tempts in some ways to perform a 
similar service for Rome, which was 
invaded by the peaceful hordes of the 
late 1940s, no less determined than 
their military predecessors to take 
over the city and make it theirs. 

Everybody recognizes that cities 
have personalities as clear-cut and 
unmistakable as those of human 
beings. Some are more fascinating, 
easier to understand and to love than 
others, but even the most impene- 
trable end by yielding up their 
secrets, if one falls into the cadence 
of their their pulse, their 
breath, if one ceases being a specta- 
tor and becomes a participant in the 
city’s unique spectacle. 

Alexis Curvers has the rare gift 
of responding fully and humorously 
to the challenge of the unknown, of 
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being able to watch serenely, of 
learning to see what lies beyond ex- 
ternals, of catching the one signifi- 
cant detail that spells the difference 
between understanding or remaining 
blindly on the outside. He bestows 
this same knack upon his protagonist, 
a rootless and foot-loose young Bel- 
gian adventurer named Jimmy. 

A picaro in the purest tradition, 
Jimmy has fled his cold, bleak, pon- 
derous native land in search of his 
“true self.” There was plenty of 
scope for such a type in the tempes- 
tuous Rome right after the war. 
Friendless and penniless, he manages 
to keep body and soul together by 
taking up with a strange group of 
raffish characters that include an 
aging English baronet who enter- 
tains carefully concealed homosexual 
designs on the youth and gets him 
a job as a tourist guide. This gives 
Jimmy a chance to explore the won- 
ders of the city and to widen the 
circle of his friends until they in- 
clude a lovely, shy Roman girl called 
Geronima, with whom he falls in 
love: the Marchesa Mandriolino, a 
titled black-market operator who 
claims kinship with Pope Pius XII; 
the worldly Bishop ex partibus of 
Omphalpopolis; pickpockets, rogues, 
puttane, gigolos and confidence men 
whose adventures and misadventures 
come to a surrealist climax in the 
wild party given by an American 
millionaire. 


Except for using an Italian ¢ip 
as a catalytic agent in the proceg 
of a young man’s self-discovery 
there is little in common _betweq 
Burns’ gripping novel aboui Naply 
and Curvers’ image of Rome. Fo 
one thing, The Gallery is a wel 
focused story, whereas Jimmy’s sag 
consists of a series of vignette, 
superbly colorful, it is true, but lack. 
ing unity. Moreover, Burns was con 
cerned with the tragic human realities 
of a bitter, demoralized, war-weary 
world. Curvers’ characters seem 
more like puppets feverishly playing 


the improbable roles assigned tof 
them in the cynical, make-believe} 


enclave-like world they have created 
for themselves within Rome. But this 
is perhaps as it should be, for they 
are not the real protagonists. 

The true protagonist is Rome— 
the city itself—and Curvers endows 
it with such resplendent vitality thal 
the sunlit magnificence of its monu 
ments, the dazzling choreography of 
its streets, the sculptural vigor of its 
people and the pulsating tempo of 
its seemingly eternal life tend t 
reduce Jimmy and his friends to 
xood deal less than heroic stature. 

Perhaps Curvers’ own words about 
Rome can be applied to what one 
might be tempted to call the baroque 
structure of his book: “If you look 
closely enough you will see very few 
beautiful things in Rome. infinitely 
fewer than in Florence. In Rome yot 
have to look at everything from 4 
distance. . . . All the piazzas . . 
are full of things in execrable taste 
and they are perfectly lovely. Take a 
long look at Piazza del Popolo, but 
don’t let your eyes rest on anything, 
keep them following the sweep of the 
piazza and you'll be in ecstasies in 
no time. What Rome has got thal 
is really good—and it’s not to be 
surpassed—is Rome itself.” 

It is this peculiar virtue and charm 
of Rome that Curvers succeeds it 
conjuring up with a wealth o 
imagery and a virtuosity of styl 
that make the book engrossing reat: 
ing, particularly for those who share 
his enthusiasm for this great city. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Do you teach 


BRU ; || Political Science? 
Permit me to correct a point in Dan Bell’s ; 
tale of Bruno R. (NL, September 28). It was not 
I who “located a copy of Bruno R.’s book” in ° 9 
1948, and the article which I “printed” was a History? 
not by me but by James M. Fenwick; and it 
appeared in the New International (September, \ i a 
1948), not in Labor Action. Fenwick’s fine English? 
article already tied the essential facts: about { PROPORTIONS!" 
the man, including his name, and it is still 
; —Coleman, Mirror 
the only full and accurate account of his book. 
The main facts were known over 10 years ago. 
Also, in the issue of Contrat Social preceding 


Why not follow the example 


of dozens of teachers all 


























the one to which Bell refers, there is a letter f Ne Y : | : 
ie : , ieee || over the country who use 
by Pierre Naville with other interesting in- | 
formation on Rizzi and the genesis of his a ge || THE NEW LEADER in 
book. Indeed, Naville says he gave Bruno R.’s wees eS ee ee 
name in the Revue Internationale in June 1947 ae eS lee mak oa | | the classroom? 
—no doubt its first publication. 
This cate item of political curiosa seems CHANGING YOUR ee 
atts to be dogged by booboos. The Hoover Library ADDRESS? They find THE NEW 
“TE microfilmed Bruno R.’s book and, having ap- 
ty that parently found out that the “R” stands for At least three weeks’ notice is LEADER invaluable in the 
mont: §@ Rizi, catalogued it under “Bruno, Rizzi”— required for all changes of ad- di , Bos 
phy of fF and stuck it in the Bs. This error was taken dress. Include your old address iscussion of current events, 
of its a ver by the Library of Congress and is now —or address label. : . : 
oi embalmed in the National Union Catalogue all Silintatlitias: tins for provoking stimulating 
sp over the country. Somebody with influence in neveneniiiaantenin debate and serious thinking 
nd to Washington ought to get the entry changed THE NEW LEADER ss 
s to ag to “Rizzi, Bruno (c.1900- _).” 7 E. 15th St., New York 3 on the important issues of 
ture, fe Pakland, Calif. Hat Draper 
about our time. 
adie RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 
Toque Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center » Ci 6-4600 NEW LEADER Classroom 
1 Took “THE FBI STORY” 


Starring Rate: $1.50 per semester per 
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nitely oll. VERA MILES student in bundle orders of 


ie you 3 A MERVYN LeROY PRODUCTION 


Screenplay by RICHARD L. BREEN and JOHN TWIST 5 copies or more delivered 
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A WARNER BROS. Picture in TECHNICOLOR® 
px ; ON THE GREAT STAGE to the teacher. 
taste, F é “HAPPY LAND” Thvilling “ISRAELI” 
7 spectacle, featuring singers, dancers, musi- 
ake a , cians ond entertainers brought especially | 
%: from Israel for this engogement . . . with | 
™ but : fomed Rockettes, Corps de Bollet, and 
hing. "== __Symphoay Orchestra. Rey THE NEW LEADER 
of the 7 East 15 St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
i . Please send me copies 
"a ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal bias te 
tha ff 
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be ects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. saa i seieaeiidlindedae 





Seo insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and (Indicate when you want de- 
iability. 
| i St d 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE ere ne ree 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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You are invited te join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 
("Arbeter Ring‘*) 
America’s great fraternal 


insurance society 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


Wenig ead "ieatteanes CLARK CABLE CARROLL BAKER 


of 


iereen Sew te LILI PALMER « LEE J. COBB 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking a? all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed In 30 A and in 
Canada 
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INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


e Medieai- Seestens (45 years of « 
medical experience) o Hospitalization 
pian « Gynetery and Funeral benefit 


i.2 COMEDY- ROMANCE WITH THE ACCENT ON YOUTH 





in the PERLBERG-SEATON production of 


e $1,000 T wbereulesis Beneftt ¢ Dis- 

ability Benefit e Life Insurance of Aiso starring BARRY COE with THOMAS GOMEZ - Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 7 

$100 te $25,000 in various forms. and GEORGE SEATON © Directed by WALTER LANG + Screenplay by JOHN MICHAEL HAYES 

Membership can be as low as Based on a Play by SAMSON RAPHAELSON You! / 
GERSHWIN WROTE THE TITLE SONG... ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS IT! 


$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 


Less for women. NOW SHOWING 


The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for ehildren and 
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B’way & 51st St. 





adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orehestral groups, and 
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Seesksekesreseuwsekenseces saben panied but not herded around 
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DEAN ACHESON discusses 
“The Premises of American 


in the October Issue of 


ORBIS 


Policy” 


He joins such contributors as Frederick C. Barghoorn, Frank R. Barnett, Habib Bour- 
guiba, George Fielding Eliot, Bertrand de Jouvenel, Amaury de Riencourt, Gay- 


lord P. Harnwell, G. F. Hudson, Hans Kohn, William R. Kintner, 


Norbert Muhlen, 


Norman D. Palmer, Lester B. Pearson, Robert Schuman, Paul-Henri Spaak, Arthur 
P. Whiteker—men whose views and ideas have made ORBIS one of the most talked- 


about quarterlies in the country. 


$1.50 an issue 


ORDER FROM: THE FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
133 SOUTH 36th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


$5.00 per year 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
1 copy........ 15¢; 100 copies ..... $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson! 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 





THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 





HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Here’s what peace is all 
about. A world where busy 
little girls like this can stand, 
happily absorbed in paint- 
ing a bright picture that 
mother can hang in the kitch- 
en and daddy admire when 
he gets home from work. 


A simple thing, peace. And | 
a precious one. But peace is | 
not easy to keep, in this 
troubled world. Peace costs 
money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to keep 
our economy sound. 


Every U.S. Savings Bond | 
you buy helps provide money | 
for America’s Peace Power — 
the power that helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
as you might? 





STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S 
PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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